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CLYDE HISSONG, DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, STATE COLLEGE, 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. 


SiaTiMicIMMIN NT a rather desperate attempt to be scientific, edu- 
cation has missed the fact that the child is the 
I most important consideration. Every contribu- 
tion to education as an exact science has been 
names With regard to the measurement of specific, iso- 
lated portions of the school task and accomplish- 
= ment. The scientific movement has not looked 
SummnnciMmMMes + yrogressive education as a realm for its ex- 
perimentation, but has tried to find new ways for blocking 
off bits of knowledge, so that the child may more readily 
learn the isolated portions. Educators who have tried to be 
scientific have reduced the school task to a matter of quanti- 
tative measurement instead of adopting the method of science. 
What has happened to the integration of knowledge? The 
scientist in education has expected the child to find the rela- 
tionship for himself, and the child, immature as he is, cannot 
be expected to make such unification. 
The leaders of the progressive education movement have 
realized that the real contribution of science is the develop- 
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ment of the critical attitude, an emphasis upon “systematic, 
orderly, and exact thinking.” This attitude cannot be devel- 
oped in children by stressing specific facts to be learned, even 
in a scientific manner. It must be secured by the development 
of young scientists, and this result only occurs when children 
are taught to think for themselves and to investigate a prob- 
lem thoroughly. 

To accomplish this end of securing young scientists, the 
progressive schools realize that growth in intelligent partici- 
pation in all situations must be the end of education. This 
aim can be realized only through a program that permits a 
child, in the language of Burnham, “a task, a plan, and free- 
dom.” These are the three essentials for developing a really 
scientific attitude. We cannot develop a scientist by standard- 
izing his reactions; the child must be free to accomplish his 
own task in a complete way. Under the influence of the 
scientific movement, in contrast to the scientific attitude, the 
child learned specific information without sensing his direc- 
tion. The new school is permitting the “thinking individual” 
to develop by permitting him freedom within the confines of 
a large activity. 

In the new school the child is busy with vital experiencing, 
and that means simply that he does things which he under- 
stands. Within the broad boundary of the unified activity the 
child is free to develop his own ideas, he is able to tie up all 
the smaller activities of his life within the larger unity. He 
is developing the scientific attitude which sees integrations 
between situations, and approaches each problem with a view 
to solving it by a careful consideration of each factor. 

The traditional school, like the traditional parent, almost 
always effectively kills inquiry and curiosity which are the 
foundations for scientific attitude. Yet, what is more charm- 
ing than the vehemence of a small child, or his naivety in 
asking innumerable questions? Sometimes they are annoy- 
ing, to be sure; but that unquenchable interest in everything 
should be cherished. But what does happen? Parents and 
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teachers are alike in this respect. A child sees something ex- 
tremely attractive, stops, holds his breath a moment, and with 
eyes shining, finally almost shouts, “Oh, look there!” Passers- 
by look at the child, the mother becomes embarrassed and 
says, “Sh! Sh! you mustn’t speak so loudly!” A new thrill 
is killed by the drowning of admonition. The same thing 
happens in school when the young child says, “May I do this 
or that?” but Miss Jones replies, very sternly perhaps, “No, 
indeed; you do as I tell you!” 

The behaviorist should have some credit for being correct 
in his analysis of behavior, for after twelve years of “fitting 
in” the child usually beeomes bereft of spontaneous enthu- 
siasm and ability to think for himself. His curiosity, the spirit 
of inquiry, the very essence of the scientific spirit that en- 
hances the joy of discovery and the thrill of creation, has 
been firmly squelched. Certainly it is the creator who feels 
deeply, who has a sense of accomplishment. We use creator 
here in a double sense; first, that of actual construction, and 
secondly, that of relating situations and meanings. In both 
of these tasks the fundamental process is thinking, in order 
that the result may be realized. Children in the new school 
do create, and discover, and feel the joy of their discovery, 
constructing numerous things, discovering new reactions in 
the science laboratory, painting, writing, even composing little 
tunes, these children are living! It must, of course, be real- 
ized that this is going on in all the new schools and it is the 
joy of creation that they all wish their pupils to know. 

The reason that the traditional school makes learning so 
difficult is that there is nothing to see, nothing to hear, noth- 
ing to watch, nothing to do. Contrast this barrenness with 
the progressive movement. If the child who makes a pot- 
tery vase wants to make a better one, he goes to see how it is 
done in a factory, and returns from his visit knowing dozens 
of things he didn’t know before. In the old school, if the 
child were permitted to make a vase, and wanted to know 
more of the process, a teacher might suggest that he go to 
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an encyclopaedia. There is scant need to say that the result 
in the two instances could scarcely be more varied. 
Creativeness is fostered by a wide environment, largely 
because there are many, many opportunities for self-expres- 
sion, and self-expression leads to a development of the whole 
child. But the whole child must relate himself to his environ- 
ment, he becomes actively engaged in finding out answers to 
questions that grow out of his construction. This tendency 
that Rugg calls the “instinct of inquiry,” is a bit hard to 
define and probably links up with so many factors that it 
cannot be isolated, but we can see this desire in evidence when 
the child turns to a considered authority or some means of 
experimentation. The laboratory is an interesting example. 
“The children do not always come to the laboratory to ‘play.’ 
More often they come to seek the answer to questions raised 
in the classroom or possibly in the domestic science kitchen. 
‘Why does water boil?’ ‘Why does gas burn sometimes with 
a blue and sometimes with a yellow flame?’ ”’! When they wish 
to know, they “seek until they find.” “The seven years old 
children had decided to build a city in the backyard. They 
went to the science laboratory to find out how to lay pipes, 
how to make a concrete bed for their river, how to equip 
houses with an electric light system.’”2 The impulse of in- 
quiry that is really the beginning of the scientific attitude 
that tests and looks and tests again is thus largely fostered 
by the school that keeps the sources of answers at hand. 
The insatiable curiosity of the average child dies out either 
because its questions are answered or because they appear 
to be futile. In a school where opportunities for experience 
are numerous the answering of one question leads to another. 
The big task of sustaining such interest is solved by the 
unified activity in which the children are engaged, that leads 
out iuto so many directions. Does not the building of a play 
city have the possibility of initiating and fostering the interest 


1 DeLima, Agnes, “Our Enemy the Child."" New York: New York Republic, 
1926, p. 208. 


2 Ibid, p. 208 
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of a lifetime? Conceivably it points the way to an indi- 
vidual’s vocational inclinations that are set in a situation so 
wide that no limited interest can develop. This sets the stage 
for an ever widening possibility of reading new meanings and 
new connections in each experience. 

Certainly, the value of the movement is positive. It rep- 
resents a real attempt at putting into practice a procedure 
designed to produce “scientifically minded” individuals. A 
journey into a progressive school would convince everyone 
of the worth of the procedure whose watchwords are “creative 
activity,” “self-expression,” “child-sized world,” “child pur- 
posing.” The new school is aiming at a procedure which will 
liberate the intelligence of each child, so that more and more 
relationships may be discerned. This capacity is the essence 
to the scientific spirit. 

However, the-enthusiasm of ready acceptance of the prac- 
tice of new philosophy, which is attempting to secure the 
real outcome of true science, must be guarded against. The 
progressive movement is a reaction against tradition, and 
such a reaction is probably a very violent one and it is neces- 
sary to watch for the disturbance to settle a bit and see the 
result. The old school enslaved the child, tried to mold him 
as the rest were formed, largely because of the standardiza- 
tion that resulted from undesirable application to scientific 
information. The new school under the guise of freedom lets 
him live,—but to what end? Obviously, that he may live; 
but does the new school forget that just to live is not enough? 
shouldn’t there be living that gets somewhere? The expo- 
nents of the new schools will agree with this statement, “Or- 
ganic education is simply life itself’; on the face of it that 
looks very well. Is it? The tramp, at least in summer, thor- 
oughly enjoys himself, he lives free from care, a rather pur- 
poseless existence. Surely, this is not contrary to living “life 
itself.” Does not every one, at some time or other, envy the 
tramp? However, the tramp’s existence is scarcely the soci- 


8 Rotzel, Grace, ‘““‘The Fairhope School.”” Journal of Educational Method, 
Vol. 3 (1924) 
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ally adequate life; it is not a complete life. If the child is to 
be guided by his own whims, he will go no farther than his 
own whims. 

To develop the young scientist there must be adequate 
provision for a development of intellectual independence which 
attempts to understand and seek out issues. There must be a 
challenge to solve problems, a situation which leads to intel- 
lectual curiosity. No one can grow in his own power without 
contact with experience of others who are more mature,— 
and yet, many of the new schools function under this false 
assumption. We cannot gain the direction of our living that 
is necessary for forward growth, unless there is guidance. 
Freedom which leads to intellectual independence is not anti- 
thetical to guided experience. “Freedom or individuality, in 
short, is not an original possession or gift. It is something 
to be achieved, to be wrought out. Suggestions as to things 
which may advantageously be taken, as to skill, as to method 
of operation, are indispensable conditions of its achievement. 
These, by the nature of the case, must come from a sympa- 
thetic and discriminating knowledge of what has been done 
in the past and how it has been done.”* Never can a civiliza- 
tion progress toward an independent attitude of thought if 
each generation must depend only on its own suggestions to 
formulate its tasks. 

Fortunately it is not possible to be existent without sugges- 
tion. The home environment offers suggestions, playmates 
offer suggestions, even pictures on the walls. The blessing is 
that no one is immune to the external suggestion of the envi- 
ronment, for every organism interacts with its environment. 
However, picking up suggestions from daily living can scarcely 
be compared with intelligent guiding of those suggestions 
by some one who is able to guide. The illustration found in 
Professor Chizek’s work serves well in this connection. Chi- 
zek makes no attempt to teach children to paint; they come 


4 Dewey, John, “Individuality and Experience.” Journal of Barnes Foun- 
dation, Vol. II, No. 1, 1926. Quoted in the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, p. 173. 
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to his studio, are furnished the necessary materials and go 
to work. They work with eagerness and zest, there is no 
question about that,—but how far do they go in their crea- 
tion? Chizek says that the younger children do much more 
creative work, and that the older children finally lose interest. 
His purpose of producing creative artists fails. Why? There 
seems but one explanation. The children’s own suggestion 
and ability carried them so far,—and no farther. Chizek 
refused to give the aid that the cabinet-worker gives his 
apprentice. He has not offered the suggestion that is neces- 
sary to growth. Suggestion does not mean absolute imposi- 
tion of ideas, but it means guidance. 


Guidance does not prevent freedom,—it gives direction and 
the child’s originality is able to function. The woods seem 
endless and going hopeless until some one points the way. It 
seems that educators must realize that to place the child in 
the woods without direction probably will result only in be- 
wilderment; to go with the child leaves him no attainment 
of his own; but to point the way gives direction, the child sees 
ahead, but the going is his own. 


If freedom is to be “wrought out” in order to secure indi- 
vidual thinking, there must be guidance, for the child may 
respond in so many ways in an environment that provides 
the possibility of making many things. He may pile up blocks 
or he may build a house; he may compose little melodies or 
he may become a musician. But isn’t it the guidance that 
makes the difference? He cannot build a house until he finds 
a way, and he will find it without so much fumbling if some 
one points it out. He cannot become a musician until he 
learns from the master. By withholding aid and suggestion 
we are limiting the child’s expression, he is only living by his 
own light. He does not see by the light of the man who has 
traveled farther, and his own light is so apt to burn out. 
There is “rich environment in the progressive schools, but 
there is no plan. This apparent lack of design in the pro- 
gram of the progressive school, which is obvious to most in- 
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vestigators, may defeat the purpose for which it is intended. 
That is, instead of producing an individual who has developed 
his own peculiar capacities and who is prepared tu meet life’s 
problems, it may produce an individual whose concepts of the 
heritage of the race, which exists in the form of organized 
knowledge, are so meager and unorganized that he cannot 
think clearly in any field.’”® On the one hand, the individual 
knows the heritage of the race, but does not know how to use 
it; on the other hand, the individual lives in each situation 
as he meets it, but does not see what the race has previously 
accomplished so that he may go farther. If the child may 
have both an intelligent appreciation of the race and his own 
individuality, then education has accomplished the end it seeks 
—development of the individual; independence of thought and 
thorough criticism. Such development reaches its maximum 
in an understanding of the past, leading into a finer attitude 
toward the future that makes true coéperative living a reality 
and leads to still further onward achievement of the group. 

In spite of the criticism, justly given, to the progressive 
school,—the criticism that it lacks guidance, and in the name 
of freedom has limited self-expression to the product of mea- 
ger individual insight,—it is laying the foundation for a truly 
scientific education. A system that is rigorously tested by 
philosophic thought and provides for the realization of an 
individual who is able to think for himself, taking into account 
all the information at hand. It is developing within its pupils 
a scientific attitude. 

Thus far we have discussed the progressive school as a 
means of securing the valuable outcome of the scientific move- 
ment,—the spirit of inquiry and thorough testing through 
careful thinking. But even in the progressive school we can- 
not escape from the undesirable results of the scientific move- 
ment. There is that insistent desire to check every outcome 
objectively. In order to substantiate its procedure the pro- 
gressive school is holding up the fact that its pupils tests as 


5 Alberty, H. B., ‘““‘The Progressive Education Movement.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. VIII, April 17, 1929, p. 168 
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well as traditional school pupils on the basis of standardized 
tests. There is no reason why progressives should attempt 
to justify any result on the basis cf a scientific measurement 
that was set up from an entirely different underlying phi- 
losophy. 

The traditional school built upon the notion that children 
were passive, that they could be standardized according to 
norms for certain abilities. Naturally, the scientific technique 
for determining results were quantitative in character. How 
much did the child know? He became a sort of receptacle 
for bits of knowledge that could be measured bit by bit. The 
assimilation did not necessitate a reorganization, a change in 
the child was not a necessity. The progressive school has 
built on an entirely different philosophy,—the child is an 
individual of dynamic activity and it is the task of the pro- 
gressive to so direct this activity that individuals are able to 
find more and more connections between situations and realize 
complete development through intellectual independence. 

The philosophy of the two institutions could not be more 
diametrically opposed, and yet the progressive school has tried 
to measure the product of its philosophy by the measuring 
stick of another philosophy. This attempt to correlate with 
the traditional product has retarded the development of the 
progressive school, in that it has not felt free from restric- 
tion. The progressive school is trying to develop children 
with individuality; it must not try to measure that product 
by agreement with a quantitative standard that is uniform. 
The values that accrue are qualitative and cannot be meas- 
ured by quantitative labels. Individuality and a liberated 
intelligence cannot be measured without a consideration of 
values and human welfare. 
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What About This Pendulum Business? 


W. B. LINDSAY, DIVISION OF RESEARCH, 
HALL & McCREARY, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee ORS it seem possible that the overemphasis of 
D phonics in pedagogy is coming in again, or what 


is the reason for the recurrence of this dalliance 
with this quite, quite ancient subject? One 
might suppose that this question had been 
threshed out these many years, and yet, we 
find apparently new spelling books clinging with 
loving solicitude to this relic of days long laid 
away in lavender and pensive recollection. When we find 
that certain individuals, whose work in the field of education 
is quoted and held in esteem, are giving their names to the 
use of phonetic grouping, it is time for the ordinary observer 
to stop and con the matter over for a few minutes. 

To our way of thinking, it seems that the spelling-book 
people, to whom we refer, are mistaking both the function of 
spelling instruction and that of phonetics. It has been con- 
ceded many times that spelling is for writing, while the ability 
to pronounce words is not even limited by reading aloud, but 
rather this skill gives us a basis of appreciation in literature. 
It would appear from such a relationship that the capacities 
to be trained in one have little or nothing in common with the 
other, from the instructional standpoint. Nor are we forget- 
ting that in all learning there may be and usually is some 
audition. What we are endeavoring to point out is that the 
approach is very different and in fact the very analytical foun- 
dation of spelling does not permit too much attention to the 
purely phonetic elements; in fact, the emphasis upon phonet- 
ics is apt to build up the wrong premises for later deductions 
in making the analysis and synthesis of the component parts 
of words. 

If we may aggravate the situation a trifle, we have found 
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that many phonic drills and phonetic exercises will not bear 
very close scrutiny. We recommend to our readers a game 
for their idle moments: Take a group of phonetic exercises 
and look up the words so grouped and get their pronunciation 
“according to the dictionary,” and check the dissimilar pro- 
nunciations that go masquerading in groups, seeking whom 
they may destroy,—phonetically. Try, I say, this exercise on 
your own home dictionary. You’ll be surprised. And still worse 
is the strange perversion of pedagogy that will build up analo- 
gies that are false or permit loose and erroneous thinking to 
develop to become a bane of our school life forever after- 
wards. To say to a child that one set of symbols is pro- 
nounced thus, and later to deny that this is true in another and 
similar arrangement of symbols, is quite illogical, and is to 
me a “damned spot that will not out” by any amount of orator- 
ical Javing at the instance of such authors’ pedagogical friends 
and interested advocates. 

Some one has said that “Writing is to speech as a portrait 
to the living face—an attempt to represent and perpetuate 
a perishable original.” It is obvious that there will always 
be some gap between what is attempted and the original; a 
man may not look like his portrait, but in that case which is 
correct? Our language, written and spoken, is today the sum 
total of all our past experience, whether we think of ourselves 
individually or collectively. What an interesting conglomera- 
tion of contradictions our language appears to be, when we try 
to examine it and, woe is me, attempt to bring it into a hide- 
bound list of rules and usages. And yet there are those who 
would kick against nature to make a spelling book holiday. 
Still further, in the above connecticn, may we say that words 
when once committed to writing remain to be read and passed 
on for centuries. Speech moves away and leaves, like old 
water marks, the traces of its activity and the course of its 
old water beds. Moreover, we note that this course was an 
ever-shifting stream with no staid consistency of location nor 
behavior. This is the principal cause of the divergence between 
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spelling and pronunciation. Pronunciation and spelling agree 
and are consistent when the same written signs, no matter 
what they may be, always represent the same sounds. They 
disagree when the same characters are assigned to different 
sounds, or different characters by turns to the same sounds. 
But here we are with a borrowed alphabet which, like a bor- 
rowed coat, is, as is likely to be the case, a misfit. However, 
we are rich in our misfortune and, as the Irish country man 
put it delightfully, we have many “strong weaknesses.” But 
there it is, and we must do with things as we have them, and 
we cannot bring our preconceived ideas of pedagogy to such 
an accumulation of scintillating inconsistencies. 

We are embarrassed when we think about the citations 
that might be given as to the phonetic inconsistencies of our 
English language, but we hold ourselves to the bit and select 
a few illustrations to point this moral and adorn the tale. 
The beautiful thing about all this is that we are going over 
well-proved ground, easily tested by a modicum of effort on 
the part of any reader. For instance, the English c and g 
represent at least two unlike sounds each, while f, ff, gh and 
ph are used for the same sound. Twelve different combina- 
tions are put for the vowel sound heard in “peel,” and eleven 
for that in “no.” In “though” half the word is in the position 
of a representative without a constituency, and the g in “goal” 
is a peculia and solitary exception. There is not a single 
letter in our alphabet that always stands for the same sound. 
“R” comes nearest to it; but in regard to that letter there 
is considerable diversity both in theory and practice, and it 
seems in danger of being entirely lost. 

We can take a breath and plunge in and bring up another 
handful. The symbol a is represented by far, fan, fare, fane 
on one hand, and wharf and fall on the other. “Ow” repre- 
sents three sounds, in cow, flow and knowledge. “S” alone 
or combined with h represents the four sounds heard in sister, 
rose, fashion and pleasure. But look here: the sound of sh 
once heard in consume, pursue, sew, suit, supreme is lost, but 
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may still be heard in swre. S and i now combine with h and i 
to express peculiar sounds. Look, however, what has hap- 
pened to such a simple looking letter as i. The long sound 
at present is clearly a diphthong, but its elements are not so 
clear. Two sounds can be distinguished—in fire and fine. 
There are a series of intermediate sounds represented by i, 
ranging from i to u: firth, girl, squirrel, birth, first, bird. 
And yet the spelling book compilers, who use the phonetic 
grouping, would have us believe that this is all a very simple 
matter. Andisit? May we add one other horrible example? 
The symbols gh give rise to many phonetic exhibitions: p in 
hiccough; k in hough and lough; g in aghast, burgher, ghastly, 
ghost, and several others; f in cough, draught, enough, laugh, 
rough, sough, tough, etc; it is silent in seventy-three words. 
What can we do with such a language and how are we to 
become expert in spelling? Certainly not by any such iliogical 
phonetic attempt to cut a Gordian knot. Dr. Hollingworth, 
in her monograph (No. 88 Teachers College Contributions), 
says, “English spelling must be acquired by the formation of 
hundreds of specific bonds and cannot be acquired by the 
formation of comparatively few fundamental bonds.” In an 
attempt to seem easy our authors have overstepped the bounds 
of psychological propriety. Again in Monograph 129 Teach- 
ers College Contributions, Dr. Gates says, anent phonics, 
“To center on minute phonetic elements such as sh, ch, ie, ns, 
etc., unless we are seriously mistaken, this type of learning 
is futile and sometimes positively inhibitive to success in either 
spelling or reading.” In connection with the danger of im- 
proper analogies, Dr. Hollingsworth has to say, in the mono- 
graph cited above, “In a sense it is positively harmful for the 
child being tested with the word eight to have learned late and 
gate.” And so, on it goes; when we dig down into the mate- 
rial of language itself, we find many obvious reasons why pho- 
netic grouping in spelling instruction is not feasible. Mean- 
while, when we consult the findings of recent psychological 
research by proven experts, we establish still further the 
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fundamental inconsistencies of those who arrange their spell- 
ing book material phonetically. In the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, June, 1925, Dr. Gates writes: “Perhaps in 
our methods of teaching reading, spelling, grammar, arith- 
metic, and of developing proper motor, emotional and moral 
habits and attitudes, we are depending too much upon the 
child’s ability to understand, generalize and apply rules, defi- 
nitions and instructions. Perhaps we are relying too much 
upon the child’s ability to acquire effective methods of learn- 
ing by analysis of his own methods and those of others.” 

If, according to psychologists like Gates, La Rue and others, 
“learning to spell a word ordinarily involves the formation 
of a series of bonds,” and we firmly believe it to be so, it 
seems folly to set up contradictory material and expect that 
proper bonds will be established. If we may cite from the 
pages of recent additions to the spelling book field, we can 
illustrate the fallacious position of these recent authors. The 
authors have grouped low, bow, row, sow, crow; but how are 
the pupils to reconcile this with sew, toe, go, hoe, bough, or 
with bow when we refer to an act of courtesy? Goes is asso- 
ciated with does, and everyone knows that the latter word is 
pronounced as if it were spelled “duz.” After building up 
the concept of cave, save, wave, pave, how are we to account 
for “have”? If we symbolize pickle with the ending le, why 
end nickel differently? The sound of ea is taught by the 
group bean, dream, scream, stream, but what can be done with 
bread, dearth and heart? What will the child do with mood 
after learning blood and flood? With this start even a casual 
reading through such a speller will reveal inconsistencies and 
pitfalls on every page. As Dr. Hollingworth says, in her 
analysis of the shortcomings of spelling instruction (Mono- 
graph 88): “In a process so complex, involving the formation 
and perpetuation of so many different kinds of bonds, there 
may well be room for a great variety of combinations and 
permutations of imperfection, resulting in failure to spell cor- 
rectly.” Since such is the situation, why darken counsel with 
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false doctrine and add to the difficulty already inherent in 
our inconsistent symbolism of thought. It seems to us abso- 
lutely imperative that the child be introduced to the words 
he needs when he needs them and that he be helped to per- 
ceive the individual words without such artificial and illogical 
grouping. “Success in reading and spelling is dependent upon 
some ability to perceive clearly the significant features of 
words” (Gates), and such being the case we want the child 
to be accurate in his initial reception of the work and think 
of it without any leaning upon such an artifice as phonetic 
grouping, especially when we find that such a theory will not 
stand up under analysis. 


Poems by William Allen Ward 


Hide and Seek 
On a summer night 
The moon is a little boy 
Running through the drifting clouds, 
Playing hide-and-seek with the stars. 
The Hand of a Maiden 
The wind 
Is the hand of 
A maiden that soothes 
The warm brow of the desert at 


Twilight. 
When Daybreak Comes 


Daybreak 

Ts a swordsman 

Astride a fiery steed, 

Who cuts a path with sunbeams through 
The night. 


Star-Gazer 
At dusk 
The nude foot hill 
Draws the dark robes of night 
Around its shoulders and looks at 
The stars. 
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The Activity Program of the Modern School 


GERTRUDE BEST HAMMOND, 
7316 ANGELES MESA DRIVE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


paar problem of the education of the youth of this 
= age forms a topic for critical discussion in prac- 
5 T tically every circle,—lay, civic, and professional. 

Business organizations claim that the schools 
i have not fitted their products for satisfactory 
2 and efficient service in the business world. Civic 
= = betterment groups call upon the schools to 
onmmmnmnmns 1 oorten their efforts to combat the increasing 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The Division of Attendance 
in every school system employs a large force, who are con- 
cerned with one problem only, viz., ascertaining that parents 
and pupils observe the State law of compulsory school atten- 
dance. 

The expressed inadequacy amounts to a virtual indictment 
against present formal educational methods and procedure. 
Leaders in educational thought accept the challenge from 
whatever source it may come, and bring forward a plan, based 
on a positive philosophy of education and living, whereby the 
school, instead of being a separate, distinct institution, spon- 
sored by the State, becomes a functioning organ in the State. 
Their philosophy holds that the child does not exist for the 
school, nor even for the State, but that children form the only 
legitimate reason for the school, and grown children make up 
the State. Democracy demands participation and self-realiza- 
tion. Therefore, schools, given charge of future citizens of 
a democracy, cannot consistently organize their training ac- 
cording to any other plan. As its citizenry are trained, so 
will evolve the future State. 

“Everywhere,” says Kandel, writing in 1924, “the fuller 
implications of democracy, citizenship, and humanity have 
sought expression in improved schemes of education.” Topics, 
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such as “the activity program,” “the integrated course of 
study,” “creative expression,” indicate this change of stress. 
Newer books on education are captioned, “The Activity 
School,” “The Child-Centered School,” “New Schools in the 
Old World,” “The New Leaven,” and so on. Private schools 
have entered the experimental field, using a curriculum in 
which the child is the orienting center. Large city systems, 
wakened from self-complacent sufficiency of definite routine, 
have permitted individual schools within their systems to use 
‘activity’ as a basis for their curricular organization. How- 
ever, in America, such schools are so infrequent as to be “‘occa- 
sional.’ This much-desired program of child-development is 
regarded by the average teacher as a plan too venturesome. 
The apprehensive attitude may be the result of an interpre- 
tation of “freedom” as “opposed to control”; or it may be 
because the usual course of study forbids all but the most 
courageous souls to attempt meeting requirements except 
through the tried and familiar formal procedure. What 
really results is a middle course, which takes over all the 
elements of the new program which can be adapted within 
a formal administration. To see the “Activity Program,” par 
excellence, one must go to the modern schools of Europe, 
where social reaction since the war has mellowed the soil 
so as to allow it luxuriant growth. The modern schools of 
France, Germany and Russia, will serve to illustrate the 
transformation evident throughout Europe, from the applica- 
tion of new theories of education, wherein the social develop- 
ment of the child is the desired major outcome. 

To appreciate this transformation will require a brief pre- 
liminary survey of pre-war school organization in these par- 
ticular countries. Before 1918, each of these European coun- 
tries had highly centralized school systems. It is true that 
the aim of this concentration differed, as did also the details 
of organization. This would follow from the differing ideals 
of government and the varying values placed upon child life. 
For example, Germany sought efficient citizens. The child 
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there was turned into a miniature encyclopedia, became the 
possessor of knowledge which was often unrelated to the 
realities and needs of life, even to a degree that amounted 
to actual neglect of the child. In France, with its classical 
background, the child was also burdened prematurely with a 
mass of purely verbal knowledge, which he was unable to 
assimilate, but which he acquired with phenomenal skill. 
Russia, under the Czar, educated her favored classes according 
to a definite religious and encyclopedic plan. The masses were 
left to illiteracy. 

The overthrow of autocracy as a result of the World War 
accomplished more than a change in the form of government. 
The ideal of self-government came to rule in every function 
of government; therefore, it was felt in the organization of 
education. The power of the bureaucracy began to descend, 
and the value of the child to ascend. Each of the nations of 
Europe, in a greater or less degree, came to place the child 
above the efficiency of an educational machine. In this ar- 
ticle, there is space only to indicate the trend of change, and 
that within a limited area, touching particularly three coun- 
tries, France, Germany, and Russia, in the order named, which 
is the relative order in respect to the extent and importance 
of their activity program. 

At first, some general statements, explaining terms, and 
noting the psychological basis for the so-called ‘modern pro- 
gram’: Dr. Kerschensteiner of Germany is styled “the most 
significant interpreter of the educational aspirations and needs 
of our times.” He defines the “activity school” as “that school 
which through its methods and the whole nature of its pro- 
cedure discovers the inherent educational values in the mate- 
rials of instruction.” This great educator finds the charac- 
teristics of a sound education, not in the amount of informa- 
tion gained, “but in a ready sensitiveness to everything that 
is human, in the certainty of judgment, in independence in 
undertaking and carrying out a task, in the codrdination of 
will and conduct.” 
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The psychology upon which the activity curriculum is based 
is a voluntaristic psychology, which places a value on the 
activity of the pupil; recognizes that ten or twelve-year-old 
children are not yet ready for abstractions and logical think- 
ing, but they have an innate impulse to exercise their senses, 
their bodies, their hands,—the will to learn by doing. It is 
the psychology of all-round development of the growing child 
within his local environment, as contrasted with mere acqui- 
sition of mental power through instruction within an arti- 
ficial environment presided over by evident authority. The 
old idea that self-activity means only physical activity is one 
no longer accepted; self-activity of a broader and higher 
sense is meant. The activity program does not call for ac- 
tivity for itself alone, that capricious action of the child upon 
the stimulation of temporary interest. It positively forbids 
dictated activity, that project situation through which the 
teacher in charge expects to work out benefit to her group. 
What it actually does mean is aptly put by Demiashkevich, 
author of The Activity School: “Vital activity (to) take the 
place of mechanical action, and learning by doing that of 
learning by sitting still.” 

This leads to the problem of method. The activity pro- 
gram, starting with the child as an orienting center, dispenses 
with a subject curriculum and a definite time schedule. It 
proceeds by means of “an integrated course of study”; in 
other words (and here a quotation from The Child-Centered 
School, by Rugg and Shumaker): “The new school feels that 
learning must go on in a thoroughly integrated situation in 
which all the capacities and tendencies to growth have full 
play.” Whereas, in a subject curriculum, the emphasis is 
upon the learning of a systematically organized body of spe- 
cific skills and knowledges, the new school is concerned with 
the development of a complete human being. Quoting again 
from this authority: “The child’s intention to learn brings 
about an inner integration, a concentration of his whole being 
upon the problem at hand.” This center of interest is called 
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by various names, “the central theme,” “the unit of work,” 
“complex,”—but whatever the name, the real measure of its 
worth is judged by “the extent to which it branches out into 
the total life experience of the child.” The particular form 
of integrated instruction will vary according to the nation, 
its background, the party in power, and the intensity of the 
reaction to political issues. For this reason, France would 
show the least variation from pre-war procedure, while Rus- 
sia would adopt the most radical, and Germany, as political 
situations would prophesy, would have within her bounds, 
schools of both extremes. 

We pass to particular treatment of this topic. According 
to the opinion of Carleton Washburne (New Schools in the 
Old World): “France is one of the most barren countries of 
Europe in educational experimentation. . . . One has to look 
deep for educational inspiration. . . . It is there, but in the 
work of a few people.” We are reminded by Miss Ensor, 
who also writes of the new education in France, that “it is 
much more difficult to initiate experimental work in a State 
system than in private schools, and, apart from convents, 
most of the schools in France are State schools.” Another 
inhibiting factor affecting experimentation in France is the 
high standard of intellectual attainment for which French 
schools are noted. In New Schools in the Old World, a chap- 
ter is given to the outstanding work of Roger Cousinet, in- 
spector of French Schools, who, imbued with the philosophy 
of John Dewey, put the activity program into use through- 
out his group of schools. His experiment was hindered all 
the while by the requirements of State routine and by the 
fact that his teachers were trained to a formal type of work 
in the French Normal Schools. Cousinet had three definite 
rules of procedure which an activity teacher anywhere might 
ponder with profit. They are as follows: 


1. Let the children group themselves. Never interfere to 
make a child enter a group or leave it, nor to make a 
group accept or refuse a collaborator. 
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2. Never interfere when a group is working. If a mem- 
ber of the group seems not to work (which always hap- 
pens) the others will put him out of their group. 

3. Correct the work. The work is free, but the children 
must get the habit of correct work. When they have 
finished, and only then, the teacher should interest him- 
self, and to point out the faults of form only which may 
exist. 

While today, as a rule, ‘new notions’ in education are being 
subjected to great criticism, as being both visionary and un- 
practical, that French schoolmen have responded to the new 
spirit in education is shown by the effort to elminate all super- 
fluous from education, and to strengthen essential studies. 
There is also a noticeable increase in the time given to play 
in the primary schools, and increased emphasis upon physical 
education in the secondary schools, and provisions for courses 
of concrete charac ver, seeking to orient school with life. Dr. 
Roman (The New Education in Europe), in discussing the 
situation in France, states the most important part of the 
educational reform there to be “the abolition of the concentric 
method of teaching which obliged the teacher to repeat his 
courses in the same way each time. The teacher is encour- 
aged now to use progressive methods that will allow a con- 
tinued expansion and deepening of the subject matter.’ 
“Schools everywhere,” continues Dr. Roman, “are getting 
away from the mere giving of knowledge. . . . The school 
is becoming a place in which to live quite as much as to learn. 
Set standards and outside aims are losing their force. Educa- 
tion is becoming its own end.” 

Germany’s educational reform is bound up with the social 
movement. In 1914, when the great world catastrophe was 
initiated, centralized control had reached the zenith. There 
was little local control. Through education, the masses 
were to contribute to a “greater Germany.” The State law 
read: “A moral, religious, and patriotic education, and a 
necessary knowledge and skill for the life of a citizen.” The 
crushing defeat of the Empire by the Allies, followed by 
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the revolution of 1918, left Germany with the Socialists in 
a majority, sufficient to form a government. Later, in the 
second election, it was necessary for this party to combine 
with the Centre party, which is strongly Catholic. This situ- 
ation brought with it a conflict in educational program. So- 
cialists see all cultural and spiritual activity as the outcome 
of economic conditions; the Catholic party sees only spiritual. 
In all legislation, especially school legislation, there would 
be, necessarily, great compromises, each party seeing itself 
in absolute power eventually. This explains why we find in 
Germany so many types of schools. There is Hamburg, “the 
school that dares to give the child complete freedom,” un- 
hampered, to follow his own interests. “No program, no 
course of study, no grades, no examinations, no rules, no pun- 
ishments.” There are schools which aim to secure the proper 
relationship between freedom and restraint, between inte- 
grated instruction and subjects, while working under a course 
of study,—found in Hesse, Berlin, Munster, and other impor- 
tant cities. There are still schools held by the traditional 
regulations, that “lamenting the lack of discipline, promise 
stricter courses of study, extra hours for obstinate pupils, 
increased supervision of teachers, until economic stability is 
established.” But generally, the Arbeitschule (The Activity 
School), in some form or other, with its program of inte- 
grated instruction, is replacing the bookish school. School 
supervision is leaving the teacher free to organize the char- 
acter and conduct of his class, instead of prescribing definite 
themes for particular times, as under the old regime. These 
new schools are not much concerned about text books. In 
fact, “it is impossible to reconcile the traditional textbooks 
with the spirit of modern educational theory.” Objectionable 
books of military and exclusively national character furnished 
the fuel for a special “Bonfire Day” at a number of German 
schools. The new school books are to be free from pictures of 
generals, and any illustrations suggesting warfare. 

The many experimental schools in Germany fall into the 
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following classes: (1) The Life School, where the instruction 
proceeds directly from life, and not out of any specified branch 
of study; (2) The Hamburg system (previously referred to), 
confined to the elementary schools of Hamburg, where even 
reading and writing in the lower classes are not taught in set 
lessons, “‘but the psychological moment is awaited when the 
child demands such instruction as a result of its activities in 
painting modeling, observation or meditation”; (3) The Work 
School (Kerschensteiner type), founded on the principle that 
it is not sufficient to see the child active, but to see “that the 
child is impelled to activity out of its own self”; (4) The Pro- 
duction Schools, including the elementary Garden School, 
which were started during the War with the original purpose 
of increasing the food supply, and have been retained for pur- 
poses of education. In all these schools, the center of activity 
is held by the self-active child, with his own peculiar capaci- 
ties and powers. “With the decline of the autocratic system 
in the State and the school, the German children gradually 
come to realize the meaning of service, responsibility, and 
moderate self-government.” 

We preface the discussion of the activity program in Rus- 
sia by a quotation from “Forging Tomorrow’s Russia,” an 
article by Dr. Washburne. “No other nation takes the ques- 
tion of education so seriously as does Soviet Russia. No other 
sees so clearly that the nation of tomorrow is being made in 
the schools of today. . . . Russia realizes as no other nation 
has ever done, the possibility of building the kind of nation 
it wants through education.” The brief comment which can 
be given in this paper will perform a mission for activity 
orientation if it stimulates the readers to search out the arti- 
cles by Dewey, Washburne, Bertha Ensor, Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
and others. Mrs. Wilson, in the preface of her book, The 
New Schools of a New Russia, writes: “Russia is not an edu- 
cational Utopia; it is an educational laboratory. . . . For 
the first time in modern history, the education of a people is 
blossoming forth out of the natural life and experiences of a 
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generation.” In the last ten years, Soviet Russia has funda- 
mentally reorganized her entire educational system, and suc- 
cessfully launched a new educational program. 


The aim of Soviet education is expressed thus: “To pro- 
mote the all-round development of an individual who shall 
be healthy, strong, active, courageous, independent in thought 
and action, with a many-sided culture; an efficient person, 
striving for the interest of the working class, which is ulti- 
mately for the interest of the whole of humanity.” Every one 
who gets an education in Russia must get it through the State 
school system. “No country in the world today has anything 
like the extensive system of experimental schools which are 
established by the State.” The integrated plan of instruction 
is carried out uniformly, with the unit of work called “the 
complex,’”’ which means that some fact of life or some topic 
is taken to form the theme around which to build an activity 
which calls into play all the inherent capacities of the child. 
In this country the activities of the school dovetail in the most 
extraordinary way, both in administrative organization and 
in aim and spirit, into all other agencies and interests. 
(Dewey.) “Socially useful” has the meaning in Russia of 
“whatever makes human life fuller and richer.” “Russian 
educators base their reforms on the premise, well taken, that 
there are two educations, the greater and the lesser. The 
lesser is given by the school; the greater, and the one finally 
influential, is given by the actual conditions of life.” The 
educational scheme would secure harmony of operation be- 
tween the two; the ultimate outcome to be the elevation of 
labor, and the establishment of the ideals of self-government 
by teaching children “to live, to study, and to work collec- 
tively.” Russia has “thrown tradition to the winds” in the 
organization of her school system. Where formerly education 
was for the favored sons, it has become free of cost to all 
classes of people. Whereas it was arbitrary, non-social in 
point of view, it has swung to the extreme opposite social 
stand, under the control of the Soviet school. Whereas it was 
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formal, and dominated by religion, it has become informal and 
materialistic in teaching. 

The new schools of new Russia are not yet over all Russia, 
but the vision of universal education is in the minds of the 
“Narkompos,” the federal department of education at Moscow, 
whose duties comprise the formation of the general program, 
the setting of standards to be achieved. Dr. Lunarcharsky is 
the head. He has associated with him the widow of Lenin, 
Krupsky, who knows the philosophies of our educators better 
than we do, and who is fearless to experiment with their 
theories. 

Truly, when we learn what of inspiration and methods Eu- 
rope has borrowed from our own educators, we cannot help 
wondering why America lags behind in meeting the child in 
a program of interest, unfettered by conformity “to a pattern 
imposed from without.” Undoubtedly, a new day has come 
in education. It brings child initiative to supplant teacher 
initiative. The new school encourages the child to believe in 
his ability, affording him opportunity to develop his individual 
ability in normal child atmosphere. It is not a “listening” 
school. It provides activity which promotes growth, experi- 
ence which brings knowledge, participation which fits for 
democratic living. 
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The Measurement of Teaching Personality 
and its Relation to the Learning Progress * 


H. H. REMMERS, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


I, 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us! 

It would fra mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 


Since ANY of my fellow teachers here today have, I 
= am sure, been curious in the past as to just 
M what their pupils think of them. And this curi- 
osity is entirely right and proper, for common 
wm Observation and psychological theory agree that 
the pupil’s attitude toward the teacher is one 
of the most important determinants of the learn- 
ing process. As a matter of common observa- 
tion, most of us can remember subjects which we came to 
dislike and dread, not because of the inherent disagreeable- 
ness of the subject-matter, but because of a teacher in whom 
the milk of human-kindness had curdled beyond all palata- 
bility,—a teacher possessing a teaching personality which, to 
change the figure, rubbed us completely the wrong way. 
Systematic studies of observations of traits related to suc- 
cess in teaching—studies by Elliott, Boyce, Knight, Bathurst, 
Ruch, Shannon, Charters, and others—have shown very sub- 
stantial agreement upon one general conclusion: that within 
the range of variation among teachers in service, personality 
traits play a part at least as important in determining success 
or failure as do intelligence or training in and mastery of 
professional subject-matter. 
Since this is so, it is curious to note in passing the total 
lack of any systematic attempt on the part of our teacher- 
training institutions to provide such training as might seem 
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* Delivered at the Indiana State Teachers Association, 1929. 
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calculated to remedy the matter. If the conclusion as to the 
importance of teaching personality be sound, it would seem 
that textbooks on the development of desirable teaching per- 
sonality may be quite as necessary as are textbooks dealing 
with the philosophy of education, the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic, or content courses in English, chemistry, physi- 
ology, and what not. Apparently we need an Emily Post— 
whose book on Etiquette, according to the redoubtable H. L. 
Mencken, is the most civilizing influence in America today— 
possibly we need an Emily Post in teacher-training quite as 
much as we require a Dewey or a Thorndike or a Terman, 
It would be interesting to carry this thought further, but time 
forbids. 

As was pointed out, not only does common observation and 
its systematic analysis assert the importance of teaching per- 
sonality, but psychological theory as well. No matter to 
which school of psychology we may subscribe, whether struc- 
turalism, functionalism, behaviorism, psychoanalytic theory, 
configurationism, or what not; whether we couch our expla- 
nations in terms of mental states, association of ideas, con- 
ditioned reflexes, complexes, a figure or Gestalt on an undiffer- 
entiated background; whether we speak of mental set, atti- 
tude, tendencies to reaction, libido or organismic tension; 
in short, whatever conceptual system we may employ, there 
is substantial agreement as to the importance of the pupil- 
teacher relationship for the learning process. 


IT, 


In order to point the issue, I shall lay down certain theses: 

1. The teacher’s personality has an important bearing up- 
on the learning of the pupil. 

2. Some teaching personalities are more desirable than 
others. 

3. A quantitative measure of teaching personality is neces- 


sary. 
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4. That which is measured as teaching personality is sus- 
ceptible of modification through training. 

5. Such training is most desirably initiated by the teacher. 

This paper will concern itself in some detail with the third 
item, that of measuring teaching personality. 


Ill. 


Some four years ago, my colleague, Professor Brandenburg 
and I devised a measuring instrument to measure the teacher- 
student relationship and called it the Purdue Rating Scale for 
Instructors. It is a graphic rating scale on which the student 
rates the instructor in an entirely anonymous fashion on each 
of ten traits. These traits are: 


1. Instructor’s interest in his subject. 
Sympathetic attitude toward students. 
Fairness in grading. 
Liberal and progressive attitude. 
Presentation of subject-matter. 
Sense of proportion and humor. 
Self-reliance and confidence. 
Personal peculiarities. 

9. Personal appearance. 

10. Stimulating intellectual curiosity. 

It should be made clear at the outset that this list of traits 
is not offered as an exhaustive analysis of teaching person- 
ality. Any one can think of other traits which are possibly 
highly important. A quotation from the Manual for the 
Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors is in point with refer- 
ence to the considerations underlying the construction of the 
Scale. 

“Tn the selection of traits to be used in such a rating scheme 
as is here described, three important principles should be 
observed: (1) The number should be relatively small, so that 
the student shall not be lost in the maze of different qualities. 
The well-known “halo” effect, which is partly due to too long 
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a list of traits, we have found to be almost wholly absent in 
our rating scale. The actual coefficient of correlation between 
any two given traits is found to be in most cases unusually 
low in comparison with the published data on other rating 
scales. The list of traits must also be short enough so that 
the student shall not be bored to the point of carelessness 
by the process. (2) The traits must be such as are generally 
agreed upon by competent critics as most important, at least 
among the most important ones. (3) The traits must be of 
such a nature that they are fairly susceptible to student 
observation and judgment. 


“It has been found, through considerable experimentation, 
that it is not desirable to use in such rating schemes more 
than about ten separate items or traits. The ten traits which 
appear in our rating scale have been selected from various 
sources. They are all found under one name or another in 
the list of desirable qualities for instructors found in the 
report of the ‘Better Yet’ Faculty-Student Committee in the 
Quality of Instruction in Elementary Courses, University of 
Chicago, published in the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, April, 1926.” 

It ¢s claimed that these traits, by common consent, are im- 
portant aspects of teaching personality, and there is good 
experimental evidence to show that each of these traits differs 
in importance from all the others. It has also been shown 
by my colleague, Mr. J. Stalnaker, and myself, that each trait 
adds something to the total picture of a teacher’s personality 
as seen by the student. 

Numerous objections, both weighty and trivial—but always 
sincere—have been advanced against the validity of such 
rating when obtained. These objections are most frequently 
based upon a radical misconception of the purpose of the 
Scale. It is assumed that the purpose of the Scale is an evalu- 
ation of the teacher from an administrative point of view. 


1 Brandenburg, G. C., and Remmers, H. H., “Manual for the Purdue Rating 
Scale of Instructors,’’ Lafayette Printing Company, Lafayette, Ind., 1928, 6-7. 
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It may be that future investigation will show that pupil rat- 
ings are an important and valid part of such evaluation of a 
teacher. Or it may show the opposite. Neither of these two 
possible findings, be it said with all possible emphasis, would 
affect the validity of the scale for the purpose for which it 
was originally designed. That purpose was simply and solely 
to measure pupil reactions to the teacher, on the assumption 
that such pupil reactions are in themselves important psycho- 
logical facts. If, for example, a pupil believes the teacher to 
be unfair in grading, this belief is itself a highly important 
attitude which may conceivably influence the pupil’s work 
under this teacher profoundly, even though the objective fact 
might conceivably be that the teacher in question possessed 
the insight of a Solomon in judging the worth of a pupil’s 
efforts and accomplishment. 

To the extent that the traits are a part of teaching person- 
ality, and to the extent that pupils agree as to their ratings 
of a given teacher, to that extent the scale is both valid and 
reliable. May I quote again from the Manual: 

With the use of any measuring instrument the question 
always arises: Does it measure what it purports to measure? 
With standardized tests or with the new type of ‘objective’ 
classroom tests, the asking of this question not infrequently 
leads to a serious indictment of the test on the score of val- 
idity, for it can often be shown that the test in question is no 
more a test of arithmetic, geography, history, psychology, or 
what not, than it is a test of reading speed or comprehension, 
speed of handwriting, or ability to follow directions. 

“The Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors is not open to 
this general criticism. It purports to measure the students’ 
judgments of the instructor on the ten categories given on 
the Scale. To the extent that students agree among them- 
selves on the amount of the trait which the instructor pos- 
sesses, and, more important, the extent to which each student 
is self-consistent in his judgments, to that extent we are in 
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a position to say that the scale is valid. For this scale reli- 
ability is synonomous with validity.’ 

On the basis of earlier published data it was estimated that 
the Scale as a whole has a reliability of .60 to .85 for a 
single instructor rated by approximately thirty students. The 
reliability of a single one of the ten traits was estimated to 
be approximately .60 for a similar number of judges. I am 
now in a position to say, on the basis of data as yet unpub- 
lished, that the reliability of a single trait rating when a num- 
ber of college instructors differing appreciably for the trait 
in question are rated, is approximately .40 to .50 for a single 
student’s rating, and rises to approximately .90 for the sum 
or average of ten students’ ratings, while thirty students’ rat- 
ings yielded a reliability of .97 or .98. The increase in the 
reliability of the ratings with an increase in the number of 
raters follows the remarkable precision the law underlying 
the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. Another way of 
saying all this is to state that a rating of a number of differ- 
ent instructors by ten students yields a reliability which com- 
pares favorably with that of the better standardized mental 
or educational tests, while increasing the number of raters 
to that of an ordinary class (thirty or forty) raises the reli- 
ability coefficient to a figure approximating unity or perfect 
reliability. It should be noted that the concept of reliability 
as determined from ratings of instructors differing in the 
traits in question, is a sounder concept than that of the reli- 
ability of ratings for a single instructor. 

A question rather frequently asked is: “Do not students 
rate an instructor pretty much according to the kinds of 
grades they receive? That is, do not those students who 
receive high grades give the instructor high ratings, and, 


2 The theoretical logic for this position may be stated in the words of 
T. L. Kelley: “If competent judges appraise Individual A as being as much 
better than Individual B as Individual B is better than Individual C, then it is 
so, as there is no higher authority to appeal to.’’—‘‘The Influence of Nurture 
Upon Individual Differences,’’ Macmillan Co., 1926, p. 9. 


8 Brandenburg, G. c. and Remmers, H. H., ‘“‘Manual for the Purdue Rages 


Scale of Instructors,” Lafayette Printing Company, Lafayette, Ind., 1928, 6-7. 
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conversely, those who receive low grades reciprocate with low 
ratings?” From a practical as well as from a theoretical 
point of view a positive answer to this question would be 
fatal to the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. Practically 
it would mean that a student’s ratings totaled up to nothing 
more worth-while than a picture of his dissatisfaction with 
the kind of marks he had received, while the theoretical infe- 
rence would be that students’ ratings, to the extent that they 
varied directly with their grades, measured nothing not meas- 
ured by the grades. 


Fortunately, an investigation designed to answer this ques- 
tion has been made and the results published. These results, 
obtained for eleven different instructors (seven high school 
teachers and four college instructors) and something over 
400 students in seventeen different classes, show that there 
is no consistent relationship between students’ ratings and 
their class standing. Until some one takes the trouble to com- 
pute some hundreds of coefficients of correlation which show 
a radically different result than those obtained in the study 
just mentioned (this involved 187 coefficients, one for each 
of the ten traits for seventeen different classes and one for 
each average rating), the only possible conclusion is that the 
average relationship between marks and ratings is negligible, 
since the average of\all of them was 0.070—practically zero. 


Other factors which might be thought on a priori grounds 
to influence the ratings, such as maturity of students (at the 
college level), size of class, sex of the instructor, sex of the 
students, “halo effect” (i.e., rating an individual instructor 
uniformly high because he is liked, or uniformly low because 
he is disliked) ,—all of these bear no appreciable systematic 
relationship to the students’ ratings. This statement is based 
upon a comprehensive rating program carried out at Purdue 
University, in which more than 90 per cent, or more than 
200 of the instructiona! staff, had themselves rated. This in- 
volved something like 14,000 or 15,000 student ratings. 
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IV. 


While it was stated that the administrative use of the scale 
—i.e., making ratings of individual instructors available for 
administrators—is something not contemplated by the authors 
of the Scale, and while such use of it would probably be dis. 
ruptive of the morale of the teaching staff, there is at least 
one exception to this generalization. In the case of students 
engaged in practice teaching the Scale could be used to excel- 
lent advantage. It would provide for the student teacher, the 
critic teacher, and the faculty director in charge of practice 
teachers an impersonal basis for giving some constructive 
attention to the teaching personality of the neophyte in teach- 
ing at a time when such attention is most likely to be of 
maximum value. 

Just how far down the educational ladder the Scale can be 
used in unmodified form, it is at present impossible to say. 
Next year I hope to have available the results of its use with 
student teachers in one of the larger Mid-western normal 
schools, where the associate director of teacher training is 
going to experiment with it from the second up to the eighth 
grade. This will, of course, require the rewording of direc- 
tions and of phrases indicating different degrees of the vari- 
ous traits, and probably of some of the trait names as well. 
Ratings by student teachers of each other (they teach in 
pairs), by the pupils, by the critic teachers, by the principal, 
and by the associate director of teacher training, will be ob- 
tained and evaluated. In the meantime it must be admitted 
that any of the questions which an expert in test and scale 
construction would be likely to raise—questions concerning 
validity and reliability—cannot at present be answered. Pro- 
fessor Ryder, my colleague at Purdue Unversity, has used 
the Scale in connection with practice teachers under his direc- 
tion in high school, and believes it to be a positive aid in 
his evaluation and instruction of practice teachers. My own 
opinion—subject to investigational verification or refutation 
— is that the Scale as it stands can be used in the senior high 
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school. Its critical evaluation by those engaged in secondary 
education is much to be desired. 


¥. 


In summary, then, it may be said that the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors is an instrument of known validity and 
reliability for obtaining student evaluation of a teacher’s per- 
sonality. Such student reactions are presumably related to 
the learning and teaching situation in a highly significant 
fashion. On the basis of the pooled judgments of a given 
instructor’s classes he or she may obtain in an impersonal and 
accurate fashion a basis for candid self-examination—some- 
thing which the mental hygienists weight very heavily as a 
desirable mode of “facing reality.” Such self-examination is 
the first step in intelligent self-supervision and self-improve- 
ment. 

The Scale can probably be used very effectively in teacher 
training institutions for the purpose of training prospective 
teachers relative to the highly intangible traits which are 
subsumed under the term “personality.” 

While much work has been done in the critical evaluation 
of the Scale, particularly at the college level, many technical 
problems, especially at the secondary level, await solution. It 
is hoped that there may be those who will undertake the inves- 
tigation of various angles of the problem involved. 





Resurrection 


Autumn’s steel plow turns shriveled seeds-pods under 
That burst to flourishing at Spring’s new thunder. 


Tugboats, Human and Otherwise 


Theirs is no toiling for glory, 
fewarded and blazed with a name. 

They must seek life’s satisfaction 
In duty performed without fame. 


Dr. FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Western Reserve University. 














New Trends In Mexican Education* 
J. B. DURAND, C. JUAREZ, CHIH., MEXICO. 


awn’ DUCATION, education, is the most outstanding 

z need of Mexico.” This is the general opinion 

E of Mexicans and foreigners alike; and we can- 

not deny this to be an acknowledged fact, for 

we all know Mexico’s resources and potential 

possibilities, and what this country could be, 

= should her people be apt and fully possessed of 

SMM +46 ability to profitably make use of Nature’s 
bounties stored up in this gifted land. 

Perhaps some of us, less familiar with Mexican history, 
may ask ourselves this question: “Has Mexico ever had any 
schools to train her people?” “Yes,” the answer comes from 
history. Mexico had a system of schools even before Cortez 
undid the Empire of Moctezuma; Mexico had some schools 
during the three hundred years of spanish domination, and 
she has had schools ever since she became a republic inde- 
pendent of Spain. 

Mexico had a University before Harvard was born, and 
produced writers of international recognition before the 
Mayflower Contract was drawn. She has possessed for many 
years monumental libraries, music conservatories, art galler- 
ies and other media of diffusing knowlege. Yet, all those 
agencies and institutions of learning have been, until recently, 
out of the reach of the average citizen of scant means; they 
have been created by and for the exclusive use of the privi- 
ledged classes. 

Mexico, as an independent republic, found itself without a 
comprehensive system of schools, and consequently without 

* Acacias 900, altos 14, C. Juarez, Chih., Mexico, May 6, 1930. Editor_of the 
Magazine Education, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. My dear Sir: Finding 
that there is a great deal of new data connected with recent developments in 
education in Mexico, I contemplate writing a series of articles dealing with 
this new matter, and as your magazine is specialized in the field of education, 
I am here enclosing a copy of the first article. Should you consider this 


article worthy of the columns of your important magazine, I would feel highly 
honored to have it accepted by you. Very truly yours, J. B. Durand. 
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trained leaders to handle and wisely direct the affairs of the 
nation, which had to struggle desperately for its existence. 
The men at the helm have been committing unbelievable na- 
tional errors of domestic and international repercussion; and 
foreign observers are prone to misjudge such a state of affairs 
and qualify them as acts of barbarism. Yet, it is but fair to 
recognize the fact that Mexico’s leaders have always sprung up 
from the rank and file of political upheavals, and consequently, 
such leaders have not been the fittest and best equipped to 
direct the affairs of a nation, rich, young, ignorant, and 
coveted. 

For four hundred years education in Mexico was a mon- 
opoly of the Roman Catholic Church, which trained the best 
brains of the country. From the bosom of that marvelous 
educational organization came the thinkers that, later on, have 
destroyed the educational monopoly of the Church. Revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions and even mutilations of the 
country have taken place in the strife between Church sup- 
porters and Liberals, fighting for the control of the schools 
as one of the main objectives. This struggle came up with 
the adoption by some Mexican intellectuals and politicians 
of French economic and social ideas, such as, for instance, 
the Social Contract of Rousseau and the Positivism of Comte. 
This has been a struggle of a hundred years, in which the 
nation as a whole has been the greatest sufferer. 

When we judge Mexico’s struggles for social vindication 
and freedom of its masses by American standards, we commit 
a serious error; we forget that the Spanish settlers that con- 
quered Mexico were prompted by motives altogether different 
from those motivating the establishment of the Plymouth 
Colony and inspiring the founders of the American nation. 
The Spaniards came here solely seeking gold and riches, con- 
templating spending their fortunes in Spain; and for the 
acquisition of which riches they enslaved the natives, com- 
pelling them to work in mines, agriculture, and what not. 
Furthermore, they were unscrupulous marauders, buccaneers, 
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criminals, desperadoes and unprincipled fortune-seekers ; while 
the American Fathers came here inspired by the most sacred 
ideals, possessed of enough civic training, and in quest of 
freedom and seeking to found a country. We must remember 
that by the time the Spaniards were ejected from the country 
the Mexicans had inherited by three hundred years of social 
contact all their customs, habits, idiosyncracies, ways of think- 
ing and doing things, plus certain modifications, and their 
virtues and vices. To abandon old ways of thinking and 
habits takes time, and proper means must be adopted. If 
this holds true in the individual, the same processes must be 
followed in changing the ideology of a nation. 

But Mexico has come now to the point where better men, 
possessed of good will and constructive patriotic motives are 
guiding her destinies, and these men are sparing no pains in 
providing for her people the best educational institutions and 
putting them at the reach of all her citizens, irrespective of 
social condition. 

The National University of Mexico has been offering sum- 
mer courses open to national and foreign students, for a 
number of years. By personal contact in these summer ses- 
sions between American and Mexican students, as well as 
by special courses offered by prominent American teachers, 
new educational ideas based on American standards, have 
been acquired by the Mexican teachers; this, besides a better 
understanding between the instructors of both countries. 

Mexico has adopted the American High School, has created 
some Vocational schools for girls and boys, and maintains 
a considerable force of missionary teachers working among 
the natives in out-of-reach mountainous sections, in order to 
bring to them the most elemental principles of modern educa- 
tion; a special college for the training of native leaders of 
Indian tribes has been erected in Mexico City; home indus- 
tries have been created, sponsored by the various Vocational 
schools. Of course, all such institutions are supported by 
governmental funds, and are, naturally, subject to the ups 
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and downs of politics. Guided by the same motives which 
inspired Horace Mann, a Mexican patriot, Mr. Arturo Tolen- 
tino, has devised a new plan (the Tolentino Plan) of schools. 
Mr. Tolentino is a man of the soundest patriotism, a man 
trained in public affairs, who, sympathetic with and in re- 
sponse to the great suffering of his co-nationals, having no 
means other than his enthusiasm, personality and intelligence, 
has thrown upon himself the tremendous task of putting to 
work his plan, knowing that this will greatly benefit his 
country and countrymen. Mr. Tolentino is not a teacher, yet 
he is bound to be regarded as the Mexican Horace Mann, for 
there is a great deal of similarity between these two edu- 
cators. 


The Tolentino Plan now being put into operation in Juarez, 
Chihuahua, may be regarded as the key to Mexico’s real great- 
ness, provided it can be put into operation throughout the 
country, since it tends to enlist all the people of the country 
into codperative societies to raise capital by means of shares 
sold for fifty cents, Mexican currency, and to dedicate such 
funds to the erection, maintenance and upkeep of Vocational 
schools; such schools to be detached from politics, which con- 
stitutes their greatest guarantee of stability. These schools 
will be owned and supported by the people of the communities 
caring to constitute such codperative societies. Hitherto, 
schools have been provided by state or federal governmental 
action; the people have had nothing to do about the pro- 
vision of educational facilities, they just have been thankful 
for what has been tendered to them. American communities 
may vote to open new schools, and such schools are supported 
by appropriations of city or state or both. In Mexico, school 
appropriations figure into no city or state budget. The adop- 
tion of the Tolentino Plan may relieve the government from 
the burden of the schools, since the plan provides means 
whereby all parents, teachers, and all the citizens of the 
country may be organized into parent associations pro-voca- 
tional schools and have them build their own industrial estab- 
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lishments, hire their own teachers, and provide the best prac- 
tical education for their youth. All these local and state co. 
éperative societies pro-vocational schools may appoint a per- 
manent Central Council of Vocational Schools in Mexico City, 
where they may gather, through elected representatives, from 
time to time. 

Such a movement like this costs nothing to the government 
and yet it deserves official support; since such schools provide 
a comprehensive system of practical education and afford one 
of the best means to train the citizens (by making them inter- 
ested parties) to a healthier exercise of their civic duties, 
enables them to earn money while studying, gives them greater 
earning power, identifies them into a social organization hith- 
erto unknown to them; and these citizens so organized con- 
stitute one of the best means to bring about political stability 
and industrial progress. 





Rays of Sunshine 


5 When you see a way of helping 

Make somebody glad, 

Brighten up the lives of others 
Who are often sad. 

Just a little word of kindness, 
Or a joyous smile é 

Help to drive away life’s sorrows 
For a little while. 


Every act and thought of kindness 
Add sunshine to life, 

And will lessen cares and troubles 
And much earthly strife: 

Then be little rays of sunshine, 
Full of loving deeds, 

For that is the kind of comfort 
Everybody needs. 


MartTHa SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
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Aims and Methods of Teaching English 


Grammar in American Schools 


GEORGE H. SHANKLE, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
te 


3 mene 


uit ST RVEY, chronologically presenting the aims 
and methods of teaching English grammar in 
the American schools from its beginning to the 
present time, serves a useful purpose pedago- 
gically, for the teacher needs to know the aims 
and methods used in the past, as well as those 
of the present, in order that he may intelli- 
gently plan his course of instruction in this 
subject. English grammar was considered an art up to about 
1850, but since then it has been looked upon as a science. 
An examination of the definitions given by the outstanding 
grammarians, reveals the fact that in its earlier stages gram- 
mar was the art of correctly speaking the English language. 
Grammar as applied to written English, on the other hand, 
was considered to be a secondary matter or an accident. This 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that the writing of English was 
done by professional writers instead of those from the masses. 

There can be discerned at least five outstanding periods in 
the aims of teaching English grammar and in the methods 
used, as indicated by the grammarians. Up to 1823 English 
grammars were merely imitations of Latin grammars. The 
conventional divisions of orthography, etymology, syntax and 
prosody were adhered to, and the order of the declensions 
and conjugations were slavishly copied. The technicalities 
and mechanical devices which characterize Latin grammar 
were carried over. Moreover, the inductive method of the 
Latin grammar, that is, proceeding from the part to the whole, 
was adopted. The aim was to master each division of gram- 
mar thoroughly, both backward and forward, illustrations and 
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all, until the grasp of it was mechanically perfect. During 
this period little or no thought was given to the practical 
application of the rules learned. In fact, the grammars were 
literally memorized from cover to cover, and he was the best 
grammarian who could quote from memory the greatest 
amount of the conventional texts. It is true that in following 
this system, the student of English grammar mastered his 
subject,—and this is probably the strong point of the method; 
but he was not taught to make any practical application of the 
knowledge acquired, which, in the light of modern methods, 
is distinctly a deficiency. 

The second method of teaching English grammar in Ameri- 
can schools, was that of parsing and correcting false syntax. 
An examination of the texts used during the time from 1820 
to 1850 reveals that this was the conventional method used 
and recommended by the leading educators of the day. As 
a matter of fact, the parsing and false syntax method is 
another Latinized form of teaching grammar. It must be 
stated, however, that this method was not adhered to for 
the purpose of preserving the system of teaching Latin gram- 
mar; rather was it used in teaching English grammar as a 
means of counteracting the system of memorizing the text, 
and also as a means of showing the student the necessity of 
making practical application of the great body of rules and 
facts acquired by the memorizing process. Both writers and 
teachers were insisting that the students must not only memo- 
rize rules, but that they must also thoroughly understand and 
apply those rules and principles. 

With the coming of Samuel S. Greene’s The Analysis of 
Sentences, in 1847, a change in the purpose of teaching Eng- 
lish grammar was strongly advocated. The aim now became 
to present English grammar as a science rather than as an 
art, and the method used was that of analyzing given sen- 
tences and constructing original ones. 

By 1873 a new idea was being advocated,—that of teaching 
English grammar incidental to exercises in written and 
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spoken English. This period may be called the transitional 
period from the study of English grammar to that of English 
composition. The aims and methods of teaching English 
grammar were subjected to sharp investigation. Less atten- 
tion was paid to grammar as such. Many of the former clas- 
sifications and much of the grammatical nomenclature were 
being changed, or discarded altogether. Various new meth- 
ods of teaching the subject were introduced, and were used 
side by side with existing ones. Analyzing, parsing and dia- 
gramming seem to have been favorite devices, although there 
was much discussion pro and con on the part of educational 
leaders and theorists regarding the usefulness of these new 
methods in the educational program. It should also be no- 
ticed that during this period the size and scope of English 
grammars were greatly narrowed down. In fact, the bulky, 
encyclopedic publications, such as Goold Brown’s Grammar of 
English Grammars, were often replaced by thin booklets 
claiming to present only the essentials of English grammar, 
and elaborate manuals of diagramming and analysing made 
their appearance. 

The period from 1900 to about 1920 may be called the 
period of English composition, with English grammar receiv- 
ing little or no systematic study, the chief idea being that 
English grammar is valuable only in so far as it aids compo- 
sition, either written or oral. During this period, English 
grammar was taken out of the curricula of many of the 
schools all over the country. Within the last decade, however, 
it is again taking its place in the courses of study, and those 
engaged in educational work are coming to realize more 
clearly, perhaps, than ever before, that the study of English 
grammar is indispensable to those engaged in educational 
work, for it furnishes the skeleton which supports all effec- 
tive work involving the use of English. 








Starting Off Well In College! 


DR. RAYMOND PHELAN, 
BRAKER HALL, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 


suuuncmmts (YSTINESS leaders are reported occasionally as 


= saying that college graduates have to begin by 

8 = unlearning what they have learned. While other 

: subjects are probably included in this implied 
sumac indictment, economics is the subject closest in 
2 = content to what the student finds in the busi- 


= ness world. It can hardly be questioned but 
Sums thot a college graduate often begins his life work 
with the conviction that the business world is all wrong about 
things economic, only later to conclude that college was all 
wrong, or at best academic. Such conflict is of course unnec- 
essary, and many students are well prepared in college for 
what they meet in the world. Such students have learned 
how to interpret the world, also that the world changes 
rapidly, and, furthermore, that when economic theory and 
economic practice fail to harmonize, the theory presents a 
tendency, a norm, or an approximation, or that theory and 
practice are viewing the same thing from different angles. 
Rent, interest, profits, and other concepts have practical 
meanings that differ from the theory of these same things. 
Both are right, and there is no conflict. 

When instructing of the student is the main purpose of the 
college, the student stands a better show of being well pre- 
pared for life. To some professors students are a necessary 
evil. They interfere with research. Professors, where they 
hold to this view, are not always wholly to blame for such 
evil attitude toward students, for college presidents some- 
times have the affliction of researchphobia, an exaggerated 
form of enthusiasm that spurs professors to a too nervous 
urge to dig, write, and publish. Research truly has value, 
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a double value. Real discovery, new interpretations, collec- 
tions, and new ways of putting truth are all a part of progress. 
Research has value as a contributor to progress and as a 
stimulus to live instruction. Sober, calm appraisal and appre- 
ciation of research is desirable, but the main purpose of a 
college is assuredly preparation of men and women to carry 
on better in the world. 

Some view all students as obstructions; in almost all facul- 
ties beginning students in any subject are regarded as great 
obstacles to the most profitable pursuit of professorial objec- 
tives. This is too often the attitude even where there is 
strenuous insistence upon compelling the student to work in 
the department. Few realize that beginning students con- 
stitute great opportunity. It is the’ practice generally to 
accept the tradition that a beginning course is of small con- 
sequence compared with an advanced course. This tradition 
has arisen because emphasis has been on the subject-matter 
instead of upon the student and because it is little realized 
that the clearest and most successful presentation of the 
fundamentals of a subject depends upon a thorough, advanced 
knowledge of the subject, on experienced knowledge of human 
beings, and in economics a considerable knowledge of the eco- 
nomic world. A novice can instruct in the principles of 
economics, for example, but an expert can do it far better. 

As academic psychology usually runs, beginning courses 
are regarded as great problems to be avoided if possible, 
and usually they are loaded off onto those new in the profes- 
sion of instructing. The most that seasoned professors will 
do for beginners is to utilize them for lecture purposes. Lec- 
tures of course still have some value, but less for beginners 
certainly than for advanced students. And in general, lec- 
tures might be compared in importance to speeches in Con- 
gress. In beginning courses, while the intent is far different 
from what is implied by such a figure of speech students to 
a degree perhaps are utilized as lecture fodder. 
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PROFESSOR- INSTRUCTOR- OR FELLOW METHODS. 


Where students are numerous, it is the usual practice for 
a professor to organize and direct the beginning course, with 
instructors or teaching fellows to do the instructing. The 
professor may or may not lecture to the students. The 
instructor has the advantage over the fellow of being farther 
along in his education and somewhat more mature, also in 
that his major interest is in his instructing while that of 
the fellow is at least fifty percent in working for a degree. 


The writer suggests the following plan for the professor- 
fellow method, which plan can be utilized for the pro- 
fessor-instructor combination. This plan is for institutions 
in which the administration believes in lectures. While this 
plan is devised for a certain maximum number of students, 
slight changes make it usable for any number. 


This plan includes sections of 10 or 15 students arranged 
to fit best into the program of the students; segregation of 
A and B grade students, C grade students, and less than C 
grade students; and where there is co-education, distribution 
of the women as equally as may be among the several sections. 

The sections are arranged in series as for example: TTS 
3rd. Hr. and MWF 4th. Hr. There is a lecture weekly. Obvi- 
ously it must be given as many times as there are series. 
This arrangement allows for reduction in lectures in favor 
of section conferences or vice-versa. It also obviates the fre- 
quent difficulty of non-availability of a sufficiently large hall 
or room for a very large number of students. 

Each student is given in advance a mimeographed outline 
of each lecture, also study questions and annotations on all 
assignments; these sheets of questions contain also the sched- 
ule of assignments for the year’s work. All quiz and exami- 
nation questions are made out by the professor. (He first 
submits tentative questions greater in number than those he 
will ask to the teaching fellows for their comments.) Ques- 
tions are weighted by the professor and he furnishes model 
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answers which serve as general’ guides to the fellows in their 
marking of the papers of the students. ; 

The professor visits the sections. The first semester, upon 
entering a section he takes it over and carries it on in the 
presence of the fellow. The second semester, he visits in- 
formally, remaining silent, quietly entering in the discussion, 
or accepting invitation from the fellow to do so. 

In a conference weekly with the fellows, the professor 
takes up (a) administration of the course, (b) methods and 
subject-matter of the instruction, including current material, 
situations, problems, and illustrations. 

Eight written quizzes and two semester examinations con- 
stitute the written exercises of the course. A textbook and 
a reading book are used. 

Fellows are encouraged to fraternize with undergraduates 
and to patronize undergraduate events. 


THE SUCCESS OF TEACHING FELLOWS! 


Teaching Fellows usually do the best that they can, and 
in view of the handicaps involved that is often remarkably 
well. This system of instruction has obvious weaknesses. 
Fellows must necessarily concentrate upon subject-matter to 
the neglect of method. Frequently they know the truth only 
when it comes to them in forms with which they are familiar, 
hence the undergraduate is not infrequently squelched when 
he is right, or at least partly right. A Fellow is frequently 
studying advanced theory or has recently studied it and so 
is disposed to talk beyond the capacities of his students to 
understand. He is inclined to be subjective and hence talk 
to the undergraduate as if the latter were another graduate. 
The Fellow is very naturally predisposed to show off his 
knowledge. He has no adequate background of experience 
with the economic world—a disadvantage in almost all lines 
of instruction. His capacity in applied practical psychology 
is undeveloped. He often is too conscious of his superiority 
to the undergraduate. Outside of class he is aloof from his 
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students, since he is busy with the society of other graduates, 
In his own study he is in a process of narrowing his interest 
and outlook. Apprenticeship instruction by teaching fellows 
has necessarily very serious drawbacks. And contradictory 
as it may seem, the recent graduate is in spirit and sympathy 
farther from his undergraduate days than he will be later 
on when increased knowledge and experience have served to 
diminish his appreciation of how much he knows. 


PROFESSORS FOR BEGINNING STUDENTS 


Where it is economically possible, there are strong reasons 
for distributing the opportunity of starting off novice stu- 
dents among those members of a department who are experi- 
enced. A professor who has two classes in his specialty, or 
in two specialties and two in the general course, has a superior 
opportunity to do good work. All of his advanced courses 
tend then to be first specialties. Even in large universities 
there is often questionable economy in too few students in 
some advanced courses. Instead of 8 or 10 students (and 
sometimes fewer than 8) every year in an advanced course, 
there would be better economy in 15 or 20 every second year. 
Such doubling up would facilitate professor instruction for 
beginners. It seems clear that the manner of giving begin- 
ning courses in colleges might well be given further study — 
less from the viewpoint of professorial egoism, and more from 
the viewpoint of student welfare, and to the end that the 
student starts off well in his several fields of study in college. 
The very number of college graduates necessitates the going 
of many into business, and this number will increase through 
overcrowding in law, medicine, and education, and also 
through the growing prestige of business which gives promise 
of becoming under the stress of competition, both old and 
new, more professional. This fact of more graduates in busi- 
ness, without doubt, will lead to a new interest upon the part 
of graduates in the efficiency of college methods. 

Organization, personnel, capital, and market opportunity 
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determine the success of enterprise. With the best personnel 
for the task, beginning students do best under the professor 
plan, next best under the professor-instructor plan, and least 
well under the professor-fellow plan. But the professor plan 
under professors who disdain beginners, or lack capacity for 
leadership, obviously will give less satisfactory results than 
the professor-fellow plan when the fellows are expertly 
selected, instructed, led and inspired, and the professor in 
charge is a real leader. The beginning students in all college 
subjects constitute a problem to be studied and solved from 
the angle of high appreciation of the importance of the stu- 
dent rather than of the subject-matter of beginning courses. 
Beginning students constitute a great opportunity. 





Objectives 


“What do you in this place?” 

I ask. d a pleasant girl with earnest face. 
“T’m teaching school,” she said, 

And so passed on. 


“And what do you?” 
The maiden stern 
Stared shocked reprocf. 

“I discipline the young.” 


“And you?” 
“T draw three hundred more 
This vear than I did last. 
Two thousand dollars—a fair salary.” 
“And you?” 
She looked at me, all tired 
With drooping eyes. 
“T work too hard.” she sighed, 
“T’m tired all day. 
It’s papers—papers—papers—all the time.” 


And then along the hall I saw her come, 
That one with eager step, whose high-born soul 
Lifted her lips and sang within her eyes. 
“And you,” I said—not asked— 
“In school—you do—” 
“T build a man,” she said. 
GENEvRA CooK, Burlington, Vermont. 








The Biggest Job of the Village and Small City 
School Board 


F. A. BEU, 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CHARLESTON, ILL. 


SMCS FITS is the time of the year that many school 
z Z boards are busy selecting a new superintendent 
5 T 5s for the coming year or the next term of office 
= Z as some states permit a contract for several 
ae years. The biggest job that the above school 
: = boards have to attend to is the hiring of their 


chief executive officer, as the selection of the 
right person for the local school will do more 
than any one thing they can do to improve the efficiency of 
their school. 

In many communities the matter of inbreeding is becoming 
a serious handicap to the progress of their institutions. By 
that I mean that some boards are so accustomed to the prac- 
tice of promoting the principal to the superintendency, and 
the coach, if he had a winning team, to the principalship, 
that they really believe it is the only thing that can or should 
be done under the circumstances. 

In talking with school boards in different communities the 
past two months the impression was obtained by the writer 
that most of them think there is an oversupply of superin- 
tendents or classroom teachers who wish to be superintendents 
merely because it pays more money for the same amount of 
work. If this is true, that there are really more men and 
women available for administrative positions than there are 
positions, it is an excellent time for these people who serve 
on school boards without pay to do their community a real 
service in employing a person who is qualified for the posi- 
tion by training and experience, instead of following the old 
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policy of engaging the person who has been in the school sys- 
tem for six or seven years waiting for the superintendent 
to obtain a better job or be retired by the board without his 
consent for one of a thousand reasons why they discharge 
superintendents in small cities. 


The board should keep in mind that a person for the posi- 
tion of superintendent should be an organizer, an adminis- 
trator, a supervisor, and an executive. 

With these four phases of his work in mind make a sur- 
vey of the people applying for your schools, and see how 
many of the local teachers and those of the neighboring schools 
are possible candidates for the position. In some cases the 
position is a dual job —that of superintendent of the high 
school and the grade school — in which cases the prospective 
superintendent should have had at least a year of normal 
school training. A survey, recently, of two states disclosed 
the fact that over half of the people in charge of a dual 
system had never had any preparation for the supervision 
of the grade schools. There is no need for you to visit those 
towns to know that the high school was The School in those 
towns and that the grade school received whatever time the 
busy executive could spare, which was probably one-half day 
per week. 

The position of superintendent pays more than any other 
school system; therefore, you as board members have the 
right to expect that the person so employed should have 
more than a bachelor’s degree, which you expect of your class- 
room teachers. What should this advanced degree be in? 
Up to the present time school boards have paid little atten- 
tion as to what it was in, as long as it was a Master’s degree; 
but now that the universities and colleges are giving courses 
in administrative work every year, more school boards are 
taking the recommendations of these institutions as to pos- 
sible candidates. The Master’s degree in the subject-matter 
such as English, history, zoology, etc., is the right one for 
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the classroom teachers; but the superintendent should have 
work dealing more specifically with his future work. 

What are some of the things that a superintendent should 
know? 

As stated above, he is the chief executive officer of the 
school board and as such will be asked many questions as to 
the policies of the board in respect to the schools, questions 
about school law, building needs, school furniture, heating 
systems, apparatus, repairs, insurance, capital outlay, capital 
cost, depreciation, etc. With these things in mind are you 
going to continue the practice of making your school a prac- 
tice ground for the novice, and then, when he has learned his 
lesson, allow him to pass on to greener and more fertile fields 
where the salary is better? The following is one example 
of the many plans which are tried every day by inexperienced 
superintendents: this man had the splendid idea of pur- 
chasing all the school supplies by competitive buying, and 
told the board how much money he had saved the district 
by his scheme. In a short time the supplies came and none 
of the teachers could use the paper purchased for penman- 
ship. Therefore, it cost the school district several hundred 
dollars for supplies of little or no value. He had forgotten 
to specify the quality for any of the items ordered. 

The biggest job of the superintendent in the moderate size 
school is that of a supervisor, and as such he must be a driver, 
inspirer, leader, psychologist, helper, humorist, realist and 
many other things all in one person. Nearly every teacher 
ir. the system must be approached in a different manner to 
obtain good teaching from an old teacher, especially one who 
has been in the system for thirty-five years. It is a different 
problem from supervising the young teacher who is in the 
embryonic stage just out of college. The usual attitude of 
the elderly matron is that she has been teaching so many 
years that there is nothing new for her to learn. And she is 
surprised that the young man has nerve to tell her what to do, 
or criticize her work. The young teacher expects the superin- 
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tendent to give her some kind of recipe to follow for the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent student. Then again a 
superintendent is confronted with the teacher who feels that 
he is a spy and is trying to find fault. 


What aid can you expect the inexperienced superintendent 
to give your teachers? Most school boards do not have time 
to visit school and see what the superintendent does when 
he visits a classroom. But in most cases if they would talk 
with the teachers, whom the superintendent had visited, the 
information would be obtained that he stayed about fifteen 
minutes and took some notes. Does he not tell the teacher 
at a later date what is on those cards? Over half of the 
superintendents are fortunate if they reach the office where 
they can destroy them before someone asks a question about 
the notes. Why take them at all? For effect, is the general 
answer. How can you expect them to supervise the work 
of the teachers if they have not had any training to know 
what is being taught, especially in grade work. 

A superintendent should be an organizer and as such have 
the power to make changes in the school as to assignment 
and classification of pupils, and provision for special classes 
for the slow and the accelerated. He should take the initia- 
tive in matters of promotion, transfer, when the school is 
crowded, suspension, and expulsion in extreme cases. 

As an administrator the superintendent must see that the 
machinery is working properly at all points throughout the 
day, both as to the teachers and the students. A system is 
needed to keep records, to send reports to the parents as to 
the progress of their children, and also, to inform the board 
as to the weak and strong points of the school throughout 
the year. 

In summary it may be said that school boards make the 
following assumptions which are not true in many cases: 

That a good coach is a good superintendent. 

Because the music or mathematics teacher aided Johnnie 
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when all the other teachers were against him, he understands 
children in general. 

By paying a classroom teacher a few hundred dollars more, 
you will have a capable superintendent. 

That a person who has been in the system for ten years 
knows all about the school. In most cases, said teacher has 
been overloaded with work and has paid no attention to what 
the former superintendent was doing in running the school. 

That if a person looks like the previous man he will make 
good. 

That fat people are better natured, and will have less 
trouble with discipline than slender people. 

That an elderly person is better than a younger, as he has 
had more experience. 

That people who attend church are desirable, as then the 
children are in safe hands. 

That a person having an advanced degree indicates he will 
be good, no matter what the degree is. 

That their school is the best in the country, and they are 
afraid to trust it to some one less than forty years of age. 

That the person having the best sales-talk is the best 
superintendent. ‘ 





Peace 


It’s not one river that flows to the sea, 

It’s not one branch on the knotted tree. 

But rivers and branches—thoughts which are free— 
That lead us to opportunity. 


With a willing heart, and an open mind— 

By working with nature—through being kind 
We conquer the World, and at length we find 
In ceasing resistance cares cease to bind. 


CAROLINE PARKER SMITH, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Through the generous action of the Western Air Express and the 
Richfield Oil Companies, two chairs of aviation education are being 
established at the University of Southern Calfornia. These are the 
Harris M. Hanshue Chair of Commercial Aviation, endowed by the 
Western Air Express and named for its president, which will be filled 
by Earl W. Hill, lecurer in the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of S. C.; and the James A. Talbot Chair of Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, endowed by the Richfield Oil Company and named 
for the chairman of the board of directors, which will be filled by 
James M. Shoemaker, an aeronautical engineer of wide experience, 
newly-appointed professor in the College of Engineering of 8S. C., 
assisted by Captain Douglas Keeney. 

Making it possible for a student to pursue the study of commer- 
cial aviation as a major subject in the College of Commerce and 
3usiness Administration of the University of Southern California, 
the Hanshue Chair provides a professorship which will supply in- 
struction in principles of commercial aviation, air transport manage- 
ment, airport management, commercial aviation problems, and avia- 
tion insurance. Beginning with the fall semester of Southern Cali- 
fornia, which opens September 15, practical instruction will be 
available in technique of the management of an airplane transporta- 
tion company; detailed study of the selection and layout of airports, 
including buildings and related facilities, night lighting equipment, 
radio, meteorological service, records and management; problems of 
transport operation, including organization, traffic surveys, public re- 
lations, advertising, and legal problems; and principles of insurance 
as applied to aviation, with a study of the basis of rates to determine 
as applied to aviation, with a study of the basis of rates to deter- 
mine the minimum premium through the elimination of unnecessary 
hazards. 

Mr. Earl W. Hill, who will have charge of these five college classes 
dealing with commercial aviation, is chairman of the California State 
Aeronautics Committee for Education, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Traffic, educational adviser of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company, educational director of the Western Air Ex- 
press Company, district vice-president of Sigma Beta Chi inter- 
national aviation fraternity, and co-author of “Airplane Transporta- 
tion,” which is to be used in the California public schools this fall 
as a textbook on aviation, a new subject of study being introduced 
into the secondary schools this year for the first time. 
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The new course in aernoautical engineering follows the regular 
mechanical engineering course for the freshman year. It introduces 
into the program of mechanical engineering as early as the sopho- 
more year a class in aircraft shop; into the junior year classes in air- 
planes and airships, meteorology, and principles of commercial avia- 
tion; and into the senior year such a wealth of work in the aviation 
field, as aerodynamics, aircraft engines, aircraft communication, air- 
craft engine testing, propellers, aircraft engine design, aircraft struc- 
tural design, airport management, and an aeronautics seminar, cover- 
ing a study of current literature on aeronautical subjects. Shop and 
laboratory courses are given at the flying field. 

The Talbot Chair will be filled by Mr. James M. Shoemaker, 
assisted by Captain Douglas Keeney. Mr. Shoemaker is a graduate 
of Purdue University in mechanical engineering, and also holds the 
degree of Master of Science in aeronautical engineering from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Following his graduation at Pur- 
due, he spent a number of years at Langley Field on wind-tunnel 
investigations and on flight tests. During this time he wrote the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics Report No. 269, and 
Technical Notes Nos. 252 and 289. In 1928 and 1929 Mr. Shoe- 
maker was with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corporation, giving special 
attention to engine assembling and testing, as well as the design of 
cowling and engine installations, flight testing, performance estima- 
tion, and propeller design. Since August, 1929, he has been aero- 
nautical engineer with the Engineers Aircraft Corporation on the 
complete design, development and testing of airplanes. 

Captain Keeney, who is in charge of ground school instruction for 
the Standard Flying Schools of Los Angeles, has contributed materi- 
ally to the organization of school courses in aeronautics. Students 
who successfully complete the program of study in aeronautical engi- 
neering at the University of Southern California will be fitted for 
design and development work in aircraft manufacturing, or in the 
operating department of air transportation companies. 





Practical solution of problems confronting superintendents and 
principals who are seeking to link elementary school libraries more 
closely to the curriculum and to library development in higher schools, 
by Lucile F. Fargo in The Program for Elementary Library Service, 
is to be published early in the fall by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Material for this book grew out of a two-weeks conference of 
principals and librarians, remaining at the University of Washington 
after the N. E. A. convention of 1927, to study the aims and possi- 
bilities of the elementary school library. It has also been supple 
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mented by a recent personal survey of grade school libraries through- 
out the United States. In contrast to Miss Fargo’s The Library in 
the School, which appeared last spring, her new volume will not 
attempt to define the requirements for a school librarian, nor to 
describe detailed methods of procedure, but will seek to clarify a 
situation confused by the variety of current aims and practices and 
to indicate policies for future development. 





The Department of the Interior, through its Office of Education, 
is proceeding “to make a study of the qualifications of teachers in 
the public schools, the supply of available teachers, the facilities 
available and needed for teacher training, including courses of study 
and methods of teaching,” as authorized by the recent Congress. 

Secretary Wilbur has announced the appointment of Dr. Edward 
8. Evenden, of Columbia University, as Associate Director of the 
Teacher Training Survey, working under Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education, who functions as Director. Dr. Ben 
Frasier of the office of Education will officiate as Administrative 
Assistant in this study. Dr. Evenden has been connected with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, since 1918. 
3eginning with that institution he was first an associate in the de- 
partment of educational administration for two years, then Assistant 
Professor of Education for two years, Associate Professor for one year, 
and since 1923, Professor. Before coming to Columbia he had been 
Head of the Department of Education of the State Normal School 
at Monmouth, Oregon. Prior to that he was critic, teacher, and 
superintendent of schools. He had graduated from the State Normal 
School at Monmouth in 1993, and later had received the A. B. and 
the A. M. degrees from Stanford University and a Ph. D. degree 
from the Teachers College of Columbia University. 

The recent Congress provided $200,000 to be used in this study 
of teacher training. Of this, $50,000 is available for expenditures 
during the present year. 





The John Newbery Medal is awarded annually by the section for 
library work with children of the American Library Association for 
the most distinguished children’s book of the past year. It will be 
presented to Rachel Field for “Hitty, Her First Hundred Years.” 
Miss Field will receive the medal from Effie L. Power, chairman of 
the awarding section, during the closing session of the American 
Library Association conference at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
The medal is named in honor of John Newbery, an eighteenth cen 
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tury publisher and bookseller, who was one of the first publishers to 
devote attention to children’s books. It is the gift of Frederick G, 
Melcher of New York City. Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 

“Hitty” is the story of a tiny, old-fashioned wonder doll discovered 
by Miss Field and Dorothy Lathrop, the illustrator, in the window 
of a New York antique shop. Both the author and illustrator wanted 
“Hitty,” but she was an early American doll and very expensive. She 
was finally bought in partnership, and her imaginary life history 
written by Miss Field and illustrated by Miss Lathrop. The book 
is published by the Macmillan Company. Miss Field is the author 
of “Taxis and Toadstoois,” “Eliza and the Elves,” and other stories, 
plays and poems for children. Miss Lathrop illustrated, among 
other books, Walter De La Mare’s “Three Mulla-Mulgars,” and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s ““Made-to-Order Stories.” 

Among those who have won the medal in forrfier years are Hendrik 
Van Loon for “The Story of Mankind,” Hugh Lofting for “The 
Voyage of Dr. Doolittle,’ Dhan Gopel Mukerji for “Gay-Neck,” and 
Will James for “Smoky.” Last year the medal was given to Eric 
P. Kelly for “The Trumpeter of Krakow.” 





Stock market crashes and unemployment have failed to disturb the 
downward trend of infant mortality in the cities of the United States 
during 1929, according to a report just issued by the American Child 
Health Association, in which the figure of 66.2 deaths among each 
thousand births is announced. Next to the rate of 64.9 attained in 
1927, the rate for 1929 is the lowest ever recorded for the cities of 
the country. The decline has been almost continuous since 1915, 
when the Birth Registration Area, formed for the collection of de- 
pendable information, was organized. In 1928 the rate rose slightly 
to 68.3 over the low point of 64.9 in 1927. Fifteen years ago the 
rate was near 100. Today the rate is but two-thirds what it was just 
after the World War started. 

The report covers 720 cities in the Birth Registration Area, which 
now includes forty-six states and the District of Columbia, which 
have satisfactory registration laws and record 90 per cent of the 
births. The figures in the report are drawn from the provisional 
summaries of the United States Census Bureau and from state and 
local authorities. “The 1929 rates,” said the announcement “was the 
lowest ever attained in Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston and 


Baltimore.” 
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The Gregg Publishing Company announces the removal of its 
offices to new, larger and more centrally located quarters, at 270 
Madison Avenue at 39th Street, Manhattan. Besides the branch 
office, which serves the Eastern States, the editorial offices and the 
general administrative offices of the company, as well as the publica- 
tion offices of the magazines, the Gregg Writer, the American Short- 
hand Teacher, and El Taquigrafo Gregg, are all housed on one 
tremendous floor. It is a magnificently furnished suite of offices, 
acting as the new home for Gregg Shorthand and its many activities, 
and as a testimonial to the efforts of John R. Gregg, the author of 
the system bearing his name and president of the company, who has 
given his best in inspiration and tireless labor. 





Victor H. Noll, instructor in Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed Educational Specialist with 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, under the auspices of 
the Office of Education of the United States Department of the 
Interior. He began his new work August Ist. Mr. Noll is the 
author of Laboratory Instruction in the Field of Organic Chemistry, 
which will be published this fall by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 





The largest fellowship award in Education in the United States, 
or in the world, has just been made by the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
tion Fraternity to Wyatt W. Hale, graduate student of Stanford 
University, California. The fellowship awarded is for $2,500.00 
toward the research of a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy to be completed by the end of the academic year of 1930-31. 
Phi Delta Kappa Education Fraternity is the largest and the oldest 
professional fraternity among school men, an organization devoted to 
research, service and leadership in the field of public education. 





How the Nation’s Schools Are Growing. The Elementary School 
Journal for May, 1930, page 641, reports that according to a sum- 
mary table compiled at the United States Office of Education, the 
total expenses for the education of the 29,276,068 students enrolled 
in every level of American instruction, from the kindergarten through 
the university in 1928, amounted to $3,035,341,209. This was an 
increase of more than $290,000,000 over the cost of approximately 
the same schools reporting in 1926. The rate of increase in expen- 
ditures throughout the country for each of the two years is well 
over 5 per cent. 

















Book Reviews 


From D. C. Heath & Company. CLOTHING AND STYLE. By William 
H. Dooley. 441 pages. This book is for Dressmakers, Milliners, Buyers, 
Designers, Students of Clothing and Stylers. An excellent book that 
will be widely read,—especially by women. The first twenty or more 
pages are about “Social Value in Clothing.” The last pages are Men’s 
Clothing. Between the two the reader will find every thing for every 
body, accordingly. And who is there that does not like to be “well 
dressed.” 


From Houghton, Mifflin Company. MODERN METHODS IN WRIT- 
TEN EXAMINATIONS, By Albert R. Lang, Ph. D. 303 pages; price 
$1.90. The Examinations of those who are desirous “to get in” and to 
“go forward in good shape,” should be set forth clearly; and sometimes 
they are not! There are reasons why the subject should be clear, and 
that they should be studied. Such a book as this one will aid the 
pupil and make it easier to “pass.” Much depends on the way the ques- 
tions are put; and how the person giving the examinees their examina- 
tions asks his questions. The whole subject is set forth admirably. 
The whole subject is set forth,—whether the examination is a written 
or oral one. Teachers, as well as pupils, will profit by it. 


FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Charles Clinton 
Peters, Ph.D. The Macmillyn Company. Price $2.50. This book is one 
of the Series of Text Books by The Macmillan Company. It is here 
revised and added to. It has 476 pages. Part I, Social Foundations 
of the Curriculum: Part II, Social Agencies and Processes; Part III, 
Illustrations of Scientific Techniques; and Appendix. 

ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by H. C, 
Schweikert, Rewey Belle Inglis, and John Gehlmann. Illustrations by 
R. M. Brinkerhoff. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, Chicago. 
Price, $2.12. 1964 pages. 

It seems to the Editor of Education that this book is larger and 
better than any other in the country, on American literary production, 
in a single volume. The first division, “The American Tour,” divides into 
The Short Story (216 pages); Essay, carries the reader through page 
296; then Biography and Autobiography; Humorous Prose; Historic 
Milestones; Folk Literature; Early Northern Poetry; Early Southern 
Poetry; The Transition Poets; Twentieth Century Poetry; Humorous 
Poetry; Drama; History of American Literature: A Review and Re- 
interpretation; Novels for Home Reading; Reference Books on American 
“iterature; Index. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. By Lloyd L. Jones, B.B.A., A.B., 
and Lloyd Bertschi. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 
A comprehensive presentation of modern business. Training for Citizen- 
ship; Knowledge of the economic background of business,—its history, 
development, and its social significance; Knowledge of common business 
functions, services, and practices; and various degrees of knowledges 
and skills in specific junior occupations. Over 600 pages. It will long 
be a notable book for those who are to go forth into the world’s 
activities. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Walter S. Monroe, James C. 
DeVos, and George W. Reagan. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
Price $2.50. An effective book for the teacher. It is the third book in 
a series, developed as a series, in which there is no overlapping or 
repetition. More than 600 pages. Lists of Tables, Figures, etc., that 
will be useful and that will make the book popular with the pupils. 


TEMPLED HILLS. A Tribute. By George William Gerwig. Percy 
Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is a tribute to a “Mother- 
Teacher,” who taught because of her love of children. Her service to 
those whom she taught was a sacrifice. And she made her pupils love 
her; and the author of this book makes those who read, love her, too. 
Would that all teachers should read,—and become like her. 


BACKGROUNDS OF BIOLOGY. By John Giesen, Se.D., and Thomas 
L. Malumphy, A.B. The Bruce Publishing Company. “Clearness of ex- 
pression and simplicity of representation have been the main aims.” 
The book will be welcomed by pupils and teachers, alike. There are 
nearly three hundred pages, and there are many illustrations. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENT GUIDANCE. By the Rev. M. S. Sheehy, 
Ph.D. Price $2.00. The publishers are The Dolphin Press, 1305 Arch 
street, Philadeiphia. This is a Study of Administrative Attitudes and 
Current Guidance Practices prevalent in American Catholic Colleges. 
264 pages, including an Index, 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, for the School Year ending July 31, 1928. Volume 2. 
Statistics. Albany,—The University of the State of New York, dated 
1929. 


HARVARD STUDIES IN EDUCATION, Volume 13. Published under 
the direction of the Graduate School of Education. It is especially a 
study with special reference to the Liberal Arts College for Women. 
By Helen D. Bragdon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. By Joseph S. Galland and Ar- 
mand E, Du Gord, of the Department of Romance Languages, North- 
western University. The Macmillan Company. 210 pages. Price 80 cents, 

PASCAL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Clement C. J. Webb. 
The Oxford University Press. Printed in Great Britain. There are 
nine chapters. A book that gives the reader many suggestions and 
arguments that are of real value. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS CURRICULUM. By Philip 
W. L. Cox. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Junior High School is be- 
coming. It is well to have a look at it, and to see where it is, and 
where it is going. This book does this. The Spirit of the Junior 
High School, Scope and Objectives of its Emerging Curriculum, City 
Attitudes and Knowledges, Practical Arts, Elective Mathematics and 
Science, Youth and the Future, are a few of its chapters. If interested, 
you should read the nearly 500 pages. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. An Introductory Textbook of In- 
organic, Organic and Physiological Chemistry for Nurses and Students 
of Home Economics and Applied Chemistry, with Laboratory Experi- 
ments. By Joseph H. Roe, Ph.D. The fact that this is a second edition 
speaks well of it. There are 28 chapters in the first part; then in 
Part II, the book carries through to the 427th page. There are Labor- 
atory Experiments from page 287 to 387. The price is $2.50. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY LABORATORY SHEETS. By Willard B. Nelson, 
M.S. Globe Book Company, New York, N. Y. The book contains sheets 
of graph paper, outline maps, blank weather maps, etc. Bound, 80 cents 
(to the Class, 60 cents) ; Looseleaf, 68 and 50 cents; Special Binder with 
Rings, 34 and 25 :ents 

SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. Its Aims and Methods. By Henry H. 
Cawthorne. The Oxford University Press. $2.00. There are two Parts. 
Part I, Curiosity, Wonder; Information and Utility; Science and Obser- 
vation; Science and Thought; Science in its Disciplinary Values. Part 
II, Dogma and Discovery; Historic Method; Biographical Treatment; 
Individual Work; The Practical Approach. 106 pages, plus an excellent 
Index. 


NARRATIVE POEMS, BALLADS: THE ANCIENT MARINER; SOH- 
RAB AND RUSTUM. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. With Decorations by 
Alice Beyer. It is one of the Golden Series. D. C. Heath and Company. 

TOM AND RUTH. By Sister Mary Estelle. Illustrated by Corinne 
Pauli Watterrall. The Macmillan Company. 28 cents. 

Two books for the young children: TOM AND RUTH STORIES, by 
Sister Mary Estelle, and FRIENDS OF OURS, by the same; illustrated 
by Charlotte Becker. 60c and 64c. The Macmillan Company. 
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Also, from The Macmillan Company, in “The Work-Play Books,” as 
follows: MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE (72c), FRIENDLY STORIES 
(68c), ROUND THE YEAR (64c), PETER AND PEGGY (60c). They 
are excellent for the little folks. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. LIVING LATIN, 
took 2. Price $1.80. sy Claire C. Thursby, M.A., and Gretchen Denke 
Kyne. Illustrated. The subject-matter falls under four main head- 
ings, viz., Mythology, Legendary History, History, and Literature. We 
speak of God; the Roman people spoke of many Gods,—as Iris, Aurora, 
Hesperus, Apollo, Diana, Jupiter. “They are Gods and Goddesses, beau- 
tiful and heroic figures from the dim age of mythology.” Which is 
the better? The thought is the same. Get the two books, read them 
carefully, and you will say that they are both right. These are good 
books. One can get help from them in Latin, and at the same time 
learn much that all good people believe. 


THE EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, By Laird T. Hites. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. Inside and outside, this book teaches 
religion. Its author “was able in connection with his work as a student 
to hold a post in the administrative offices of his school. It was during 
these years of double duty that he laid the basis for his philosophy. 


NEW VIEWS OF EVOLUTION (Philosophy for the Layman Series). 
This book by G. P. Conger. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 
Contents is as follows: I, What Evolution is Not; I]. What Evolution 
Is; IIT. The Evolution of Matter; IV. Evolution of Living Orangisms. 
1. Units of Organization; V. The Evolution of Living Organisms. 2. The 
Origin of Species; VI. The Evolution of Living Organisms. 3. The 
Pageant of Living Forms; VII. The Evolution of the Nervous Systems 
and Minds; VIII. Evolution of Cultures; IX. Some Philosophies of 
Evolutions; X. An Estimate of Evolutionism. 


REAL LIFE STORIES. An eighth reader. By W. W. Theisen (Assist- 
ant Superintendent), and Sterling A. Leonard (Associate Professor of 
English in the University of Wisconsin). Illustrated by Bernice Oehler. 
The Macmillan Company. $.96. A book that any one will like to have. 
While admirable as a reader, it is more, it gives the person who reads 
it a felt want to go out and do something worth while. It is largely 
American and tells about Lindbergh’s adventures in the air, building 
the Uganda railway, and the last stand of the Utes. And there are 
many other excellent chapters that are as good. 
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We close on this sheet by merely naming the following, viz.: 

From the World Book Company: CLARK-OTIS-HATTON INSTRUC. 
TIONAL TESTS IN ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, DIAGNOSTIC 
RECORD and TEST BOOK, and Modern School Individual Number Cards, 


Also THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE FOURTH READER, By 
Clarence Truman Gray, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Texas. Paper covers. D. C. Heath and Company. 


THE VANISHING TENT. By Mabel F. Stryker. Illustrated by 
Clotilde Embree. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. A story 
about a tent, and what came out of it. It will interest young folks, 
and, perhaps, they will go and do likewise. 


Turning to some easier books, we find the following from The Maec- 
millan Company, viz.: THE OPEN DOOR SECOND READER. 76 cents, 
By Elma A. Neal and Ollie Perry Storm. Illustrated by Eleanor Osborn 
Eadie. A book that treats of the New House, Stores (the furniture store, 
the grocery store, etc.), Trees and Flowers, Buying Food, Saving and 
Spending, Keeping Clean and Well, Visiting Stores and the Library, 
In Town and Country, Safety First, etc. 


And then,—we find LITTLE INDIANS. 80 cents. By Mabel Guinnip 
LaRue. Illustrated by Maud and and Misk Petersham. This is a very 
pretty little book for the boys and girls who are just ready to begin 
to read. They will enjoy the excellent pictures; and they will learn to 
read,—as they read. 


From The Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 93, we have PAWNEE MUSIC. By Frances Densmore. These 
Studies of the Indians are very interesting. They show that long before 
we came to the country the Indians knew much that we did not know; 
and we like to find out about it. 


From D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., we have a book called 
GENERAL METAL WORK. By Alfred B. Grayshon. $1.70. It is in- 
tended to supply a course of information and practical projects which 
will apply to a boy in school, and cover a field of projects of those 
who are older. It is of great value to all; and will show how to make 
many things that are new. If you want to know about Annealing Cast 
Iron, or how to make a Biscuit Cutter, or Church Bells, or Doughnut 
Cutters, Knockout punch, or Lathe bushes, or Scratch awl, or Table 
bridge lamp, or Turning a taper, go to this book. It will tell you. 





